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The Price of a Rubber-Covered Balj 


is no proof of its Value ~ 


here are the FACTS! 


You are not buying a sphere called a ball —you’re 
buying performance — playability — wear — service. 


this PROVED: 


100,000 U. S. Schools, Camps and Playgrounds 
continue to specify Voit because no other Rubber- 


Covered ball has ever proved itself equal to Voit's 
150-600% longer wear. 


YE $ Voit would still be by far the best buy in the Rubber- 


Covered field at half again the price. 


VOIT + 1600 EAST 25th STREET + LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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| Health Education in the United 


States 


A Statement Presented to the World Organization’ 
of the Teaching Profession 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


prepared by the author for the National Edu- 

cation Association. It was presented to the 
July 1948 London meeting of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession as America’s contri- 
bution to that body’s discussion of health education. 
Each participating nation was invited to prepare such 
a statement. 


1. A Philosophy of Health Education 
Health education implies the employment of educa- 
tional methods and procedures to attain health goals. 
These health goals have recently been well defined by 
the World Health Organization of the United Nations 
in the Preamble to its Constitution. This reads: 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 


Health so defined cannot be attained through the 
efforts of medicine and public health alone. Only with 
the cooperation of education, fully prepared to carry 
its share of the responsibility, can there be any hope 
of bringing about this kind of health. To foster co- 
operation and to ensure effective division of labor, it 
is important for the forces of education and of medi- 
cine to identify their separate spheres of operation and 
their distinguishing characteristics. Fortunatély the 
line demarking their difference is easily drawn. This 
difference is not in goals they serve. Both can sub- 
scribe fully to the WHO definition just stated. 
Neither is the difference one of emphasis as of “pre- 
vention” and “cure.” Both are and should be inter- 
ested in prevention. 

Probably the most distinguishing feature is the way 
these two forces deal with people: 

1. Medicine and public health do things for people, 
often even without their cooperation. Thus they vac- 
cinate, inoculate, diagnose, prescribe, advise, amputate, 
and operate. They quarantine disease spreaders, pur- 
ify water, exterminate insects and vermin, add iodine 


A ors statement is taken from a memorandum 


to salt, vitamins to flour, and fluorine to the water. - 
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appropriate preparation. 


2. Education, on the other hand, does nothing for 
people. Its task is to guide people to do for them- 
selves (in the instance of health education) that which 
is good for their own health and that of others in 
this and future generations. 

Incidentally, this difference in method of working 
with people is definitive in determining success in both 
professions, and consequently, should be a decisive 
factor in considering a young person’s aptitudes rela- 
tive to choice of profession as well as in formulating 
the nature of the training he must undergo to qualify. 
That some physicians and others engaged in health 
services also educate does not mar this distinction. 
Such individuals fortunately practice the arts of two 
professions in the service of health. 


Il. Scope and Present Status of Health Education 
in the United States 

1. Health Education Broadly Conceived.—In a real 
sense, the opportunities for health education are co- 
extensive with all education, beginning with earliest 
infancy and extending through adulthood. Conse- 
quently, every parent and every teacher should have 
Currently, earnest attention 
is being directed toward improving the preparation of 
the general classroom teacher who works with chil- 
dren, generally in the first eight years of schooling. 

In the high schools the responsibility for , health 
education is often poorly defined. In many places 
teachers of physical activities, home economics, natural 
science, and social studies, and the school nurse work 
at it in disjointed fashion. In a small but growing 
number of schools a designated teacher, sometimes 
called a health coordinator, working with a health 
committee or council representative of all departments 
of the school, is responsible for directing and coordinat- 
ing the school’s total health program, 

In the best organized schools this program includes: 

a. The health services such as health examinations, 
screening programs, and daily inspection (or continu- 
ous pupil observation). 
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b. Careful and persistent follow-up, educational ef- 
forts to ensure the correction of defects (including 
dental defects) uncovered in the examinations and 
screenings. 

c. Physical activities for all children including re- 
stricted programs for the handicapped. 

d. Systematic, scheduled health instruction includ- 
ing safety instruction. 

e. Correlation of health teaching with other sub- 
jects and with school lunch programs. 

f. Close attention to the health and safety aspects 
of the environment provided by the school and sur- 
rounding community. 

g. Cooperation with private and public health agen- 
cies in the community. 

Although this list includes some items that are 
primarily services, each item provides many oppor- 
tunities for health education when properly exploited. 

2. Health Education, the Narrower Conception.— 
Teachers who now give their major attention to 
health in the broad sense, as here defined, usually 
think of themselves as engaged in physical educa- 
tion, in health education, or in recreation. Safety 
education is sometimes listed separately and some- 
times included in health education. Jt is a matter 
of note that these categories are more clearly defined 
and distinguished administratively and in terms of 
professional allegiances than ideationally. In the more 
restricted sense of these categories, health education 
generally includes (1) school health services to detect 
and follow up on physical defects (generally per- 
formed by physicians, dentists, and nurses), (2) men- 
tal hygiene, (3) personal and community hygiene or 
health instruction, (4) nutrition education (sometimes 
included in health instruction), and (5) safety educa- 
tion. 


3. Public Health Education—That health educa- 
tion which is known as public health education is 
an outgrowth of the public health movement and, 
originally at least, was charged with securing public 
understanding of and cooperation with public health 
measures. In some instances it now conducts excel- 
lent community-centered adult education programs for 


health. Public health education is a recognized activ- - 


ity of the standard local health unit. 


4. Professional Societies—Health educators may 
hold membership in (1) the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a de- 
partment of the NEA (one of the three divisions of 
this Association is called Health Education) ; (2) the 
American Public Health Association which numbers 
among its twelve sections a Public Health Education 
Section and a School Health Section; (3) the Ameri- 
can School Health Association; (4) American Student 
Health Association. Some workers belong to all of 
these organizations. 

5. Coordinating, Integrating and Stimulating Forces: 

a. Cooperation of education and medicine in rela- 
tion to school health is assured at the national level 
by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and the 
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American Medical Association (1911). 

b. The National Conference for Cooperation jp 
Health Education unites forty-five nationally organizeq 
public and private health associations and agencies jp. 
terested in the advancement of health through edy. 
cation. : 

c. Since 1931 there have been three National Cop. 
ferences on Health in the Colleges. The most recent 
one convened in May of 1947. These voluntary cop. 
ferences, broadly representative of higher education, 
have been interested in improving the health education 
preparation of teachers as well as in health programs 
for the general college population. 

d. There has been one conference on the coopera- 
tion of the physician in the school health and physical 
education program. This conference, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association in October of 1947, 
assembled 120 participants representing state depart- 
ments of education, state departments of health, state 
education associations, state medical societies, and na- 
tional voluntary health agencies. 

e. A number of national health agencies have 
played large and sometimes decisive roles in Amer- 
ican health education. The National Tuberculosis 
Association, the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, the National Society for Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
the American Cancer Society, the American National 
Red Cross, and the National Safety Council are among 
the better known ones. Each of these organizations 
is-in some way related to local and state chapters. 
Funds are for the most part collected by appeal to the 
general public. Some of these funds are used for 
health education. Excellent pamphlet and film ma- 
terials are produced and distributed free of charge. 
These organizations maintain consulting staffs of 
trained health educators and in many other ways 
support and assist health education programs at local, 
state, and national levels. 

f. In recent decades several foundations have sup- 
ported pioneer, experimental, or pilot programs in 
various phases of health education. These programs 
have already borne some fruit in improved practices 
and personnel. 

g. The story of health education in America is 
not fairly told without reference also to the splendid 
contributions made by a great variety of commercial 
companies. Some of them must be credited with pio- 
neering the production and free distribution of accur- 
ate and artistically prepared pamphlets, posters, and 
audio-visual communication materials. Many of them 
have professionally trained consultants whose services 
are liberally supplied without charge. 

Most of these associations, committees, councils, 
agencies, etc., sponsor and approve reports, resolu- 
tions, recommendations, platforms, statements of pol- 
icies, yearbooks, etc., from time to time. 


lll. The Role of Government in Health Education 


As is true for other forms of education in the 
(Continued on page 356) 
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Approach the Problem 
Practice Teaching 


By 
GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 


Boston University College of Physical Education 
for Women, Sargent 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ical education outranks in significance the 

program of supervised practice teaching. 
Experience in practice teaching should provide. the 
student at once with an opportunity for synoptical 
application of her professional training and at the same 
time introduce her realistically to the actual field of 
teaching. Thus conceived, the program in. practice 
teaching is far more than a daily, weekly, or bi-weekly 
experience in observation and practice of teaching a 
physical education class in the gymnasium or on the 
play field; rather it is a practical orientation to the 
role of physical education in the total educational pro- 
gram of the community. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the plan 
of practice teaching currently in operation in the Bos- 
ton University College of Physical Education for 
Women, Sargent. 

Our’ students gain practice teaching experience in 
actual school situations through the active cooperation 
of thirty institutions in the Greater Boston area, in 
Springfield, East Hartford, Connecticut, and Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. These institutions comprise 
fifteen public school systems, nine private schools, a 
school for crippled children, a school for the blind, one 
university, and three colleges. 

As an expression of appreciation for the service 
rendered, a tuition voucher for a two or _ three- 
semester-hour course in any department of Boston 
University is issued to the superintendent of schools or 
other appropriate school or college officer to give to 
one of his teachers. This plan gives impetus to the 
in-service training of physical education teachers 
because the voucher is usually assigned to the teacher 
in whose classes the student is doing her practice 
teaching. During the current academic year two hund- 
red tuition vouchers will be issued by the University 
for the practice teaching services rendered to its women 
majors in physical education. 


(Sig Boston University College of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Sargent, operates a four-year cur- 
riculum, combining courses in academic, scientific, and 
professional subjects throughout the entire period. 


1A similar plan operates in the men’s program conducted in 
the school of education. . 


N O phase of the work of teacher-training in phys- 
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Thus, the professional program in physical education 
is not superimposed upon a two-year academic pro- 
gram, but rather the academic and professional courses 
are integrated throughout the four years. 

The sequence of courses and other educational 
experiences throughout the entire college program have 
been reorganized to provide background for practice 
teaching. A course in principles and observations of 
physical education is introduced in the second semester 
of the freshman year and continues through the first 
semester of the sophomore year. The course includes 
the content of the usual course in principles of physical 
education, but differs in that the class discussions are 
conducted in the light of observations made during 
supervised visits to schools. Four such visits are made 
during the second semester of the freshman year and 
an equal number during the second semester of the 
sophomore year. So that the student may gain an over- 
view of physical education programs in different types 
of school situations, selected public elementary schools, 
public junior and senior high schools; private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; and certain colleges are 
included in the schedule of visitations. 

The instructor in the course “Principles and Obser- 
vations of Physical Education” supplies each student 
with a mimeographed observation guide in advance of 
the school visit. The purpose of the guide is to aid the 
student in developing an observation technique and also 
to make the visit a more meaningful learning experi- 
ence. Items related to class organization and control, 
teaching techniques, provisions for individual differ- 
ences of pupils, objectives, and outcomes are included 
in the checklist. Experiences gained and observations 
made during these visits to actual school situations 
become the points of departure for the development of 
the principles of physical education back in the 
college classroom. 

The course is introductory. It serves the purpose 
of orienting the student to the principles of physical 
education in the light of observations made in actual 
public and private school situations from the elemen- 
tary school level through the college level. 

The course in methods and materials in physical 
education begins in the second semester of the sopho- 
more year and continues through the first semester of 

(Continued on page 349) 
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At Others See Us 


By 
HOWARD G DANFORD 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


HYSICAL education in a democratic country 
p begins with public permission and -exists by 

public approval. The form which it takes, the 
extent to which it develops, and the quality of its 
contribution to the education of youth are all de- 
pendent upon how the people look upon physical edu- 
cation. If, to the people of a given community, the 
whole sum and substance of a good program of physi- 
cal education resides in the production of winning 
teams in football and basketball, any attempt to de- 
velop a broad, comprehensive, and enriched program 
is likely to fail because of the lack of public support. 


Appreciation is basic to support. The’ American 
public will support anything in which it believes but 
it cannot be expected to believe in something about 
which it knows very little, especially when the little 
it does know often is distorted and downright untrue. 
Understanding, therefore, is basic to appreciation. 
Since this is true, it follows that one of the major 
responsibilities of our profession is that of interpreting 
to the people the meaning and significance of physical 
education as one of the vital areas of education. 


How well have we discharged this responsibility? 
How good a job have we done at interpreting physi- 
cal education to the people? How much do they know 
about our area of education? These questions are im- 
portant and their answers vital to our profession and, 
yet, we do not appear to have the answers nor, what 
is worse, to have made any serious efforts to secure 
them. 


The study herein reported was an attempt on a 
very small scale to find out what the public thinks 
about physical education. It was motivated chiefly 
by the belief that if you wish a man to think one 
way while, at present, he thinks another, your efforts 
aimed at changing his thinking have a greater chance 
of success if you know what his present concepts are. 


In January, 1948, eleven colleges or universities 
were invited to participate in an interview study de- 
signed to find out what the “man in the street” thinks 
about physical education. The following institutions 
accepted and the number of interviews conducted by 
each is given below: 


University of Colorado 13 
Florida State University 12 
Georgia State College for Women 5 
University of Iowa 31 
University of Minnesota 53 
University of Nebraska 15 
Ohio State University 56 
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State College of Washington 22 
University of Wisconsin 13 

Physical education major students conducted the 22 
interviews in accordance with the following instry. 
tions : 

1. Conduct the interview in such a fashion that the 
person being interviewed does not realize he is being 
interviewed. In other words, just carry on a casual 
conversation with the individual. 

2. Record the results of the interview on the mime. 
ographed sheet after the interview is over. 

3. Do not let the person who is being interviewed 
know that you are a physical education major. 

4. Do not interview other students. Interview 
adults of varying ages. In other words, try to get 
a cross section of the population. 

The number of cases included in this study is not 
large. No claims are made for inclusiveness or s¢- 
entific sampling. The only claim made for the study 
is that it reveals what 220 people think about physi- 
cal education. 

Of the 220 persons interviewed, 127 were men and 
93 women. Eighty were in the 19-30-year age group; 
85 in the 30-50-year age group; 30. were 50 years 
of age or over. Twenty-five gave no age.. Accord- 
ing to occupation the group was classified as follows: 
housewife, 42; laborer, 35; skilled trade, 33; profes- 
sional, 33; business, 30; clerical, 23; executive, 17; 
farmer, 3; nurse, 1. 

The Findings 

Nine questions were asked. Each is listed below 
together with a tabulation on the responses. 

1. Did you have physical education when you were 
in school? 

Yes—men, 89; women, 77; total 166. No—men, 
38; women, 16; total 54. 

2. If so, did you like it? 

Yes—men, 82; women, 57; total, 139. No—mer, 
5; women, 20; total, 25. 

Twenty of the twenty-five, or 25.9 per cent, who 
disliked physical education were women. Only 56 
percent of the men who had taken physical education 
disliked it. 

3. Why did you like physical education? 

The ten reasons mentioned most frequently were 
as follows: It was fun, 54; It was a release from 
the classroom and provided relaxation, 24; I enjoyed 
exercise, 23; I wanted to be in good condition, 13; 
I liked being with others, 7; I learned games I could 

(Continued on page 342) 
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physical education programs in our colleges to de- 

velop skills and foster interests in activities which 
will carry over into the recreational life of students, 
hoth in and out of school. It is undoubtedly the fond 
hope of every serious and conscientious physical edu- 
cation instructor that many of the members of his 
classes will continue to participate in those particular 
activities for many years to come. 


| ' ims long been one of the professed objectives of 


he 22) One of the many problems confronting depart- 
struc. ments of physical education grows out of this impor- 

tant objective. What can the department do to en- 
lat the courage and facilitate this continued participation 
being which is considered so desirable? It is the purpose of 


can be followed to achieve the continued recreational 
participation of many students in the modern and grow- 
ing adaptations of the ancient sport of archery. 


casual | this article to make certain practical suggestions which 


‘iewed It seems quite logical that the first questions asked 
‘ when thinking of archery in terms of long and con- 
TView tinued activity should be concerned with its place in 
© get the recreational lives of people in the community, state, 
; and country in which college students will live, or can 
iS net be expected to live. Is archery a popular sport? Under 
T Ste what conditions is it carried on as a recreational ac- 
study - tivity? 
physi- From answering the first question we can get an in- 
dication as to whether archery is a sport that deserves 
n and the serious attention of physical educators in the form 
roup; of instruction, equipment, and facilities. From answer- 
years ing the second question we can get an indication as 
cord. to how archery activities might best be organized with- 
lows: in the college to increase the chances of the activity 
‘ofes- catrying over into the future recreational lives of the 
students. 


No one knows exactly how many people in the 
United States participate in some form of archery 


below sports as a recreational pursuit. Furthermore, it prob- 
ably would be impossible for anyone interested in such 
were information to obtain an accurate accounting of these 
people. However, judging from the number and the 
‘men, geographic distribution of local archery clubs and state 


archery associations, it would seem that archers are 
quite numerous and widespread throughout the coun- 


‘men, try. Mr. A. J. Michelson, president of the National 

Field Archery Association, has stated, “The NFAA 
who is organized for tens of thousands of field archers who | 
; 5.6 shoot in their own back yards, in the woods and fields, 


ation or who hunt with the bow.”? The 1945-46 edition of the 
official handbook of the National Field Archery As- 
sociation contains a list of 140 local archery clubs 


were located in cities and town’s’ of thirty-five states. That 
from list is by no means complete. 

oyed There are two separate national organizations serv- 
13; 

ould 


1 Archery Handbook, 1945-46. Redlands, California: National 
Field Archery Association, p. 1. 
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Making the College Archery 


Program Live 


By 
RICHARD E. STULTZ 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


ing the competitive and sporting interests of archers 
in this country. They are the National Archery As- 
sociation and the National Field Archery Association. 
These two organizations are supported by thousands 
of individual memberships and by the affiliations of 
similar state associations in nearly every state in the 
country. One of the primary functions of these nation- 
al and state associations is to conduct competitive 
shoots and tournaments in such forms of archery ac- 
tivity as target shooting, clout shooting, flight shoot- 
ing, field shooting and hunting, and archery-golf. Some, 
of these events, especially at the state and local levels, 
are very well attended by participants (not by specta- 
tors). The participants at these shoots often number 
in the hundreds and include both men and women, 
boys and girls. 

The most frequent and the greatest amount of archery 
activity is, however, sponsored and conducted by the 
many local archery clubs in the citiés and towns of this 
country. Using space and facilities provided by city 
recreation departments, county or state park depart- 
ments, public school grounds and buildings, com- 
mercial recreation enterprises, or property leased or 
rented from private owners, they conduct a year-round 
archery program for their members and guests. In 
contrast to the tournaments and shoots sponsored by 
the national and state associations, which usually occur 
once or twice a year, these local clubs generally ar- 
range a program of activities which provides archery 
participation once each week or oftener. 

These local clubs are the very heart of archery in 
this country. They keep the life-blood of archery in- 
terest flowing in the recreational lives of thousands of 
archers. Not only do they provide much keen and 
friendly competition in numerous phases of archery, 
they also provide much social life for their members. 
It is not unreasonable to conclude, from observing club 
activities and the conduct of members in activities, that 
the social contacts are very satisfying and play an im- 
portant role in the lives of club members. (It is the 
opinion of this writer that many archery club members 
consider the friendly personal associations with other 
archers paramount to the competition that brings them 
together ). 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Physical Education 


By 
PROFESSOR JOSEF RECLA 


Director, Institute for Physical Education 
University of Graz 
Graz, Austria 


Introduction 

N the sphere of physical education, Austria holds 
a particular position. Largely covered with moun- 

tains and being one of the most beautiful parts of 
Europe, the country has developed its own character- 
istic physical education. Natural gymnastics (Natur- 
liches Turnen), a term which should be interpreted in 
its broadest sense, has shown its influence on physical 
education all over the world. It is not by chance that 
this kind of natural gymnastics had its origin in Aus- 
tria. The idiosyncrasies of the Austrian people, their 
cultural and social views, and the lovely landscape are 
the basis of natural gymnastics. 


Historical Evolution 

Gymnastics in Austria are as old as the people itself. 
Already in the oldest documents about Austria, we 
can trace the cultivation of native gymnastics as there 
are such activities as rambling, curling, and_ skiing. 
Today every Austrian practices at least rambling and 
skiing. Public entertainments include some distinct 
features of gymnastics—exercises for fun and amuse- 
ment, races and competitions being essential parts of 
these entertainments and much frequented by all kinds 
of people. These annual entertainments are the root 
of Austrian habits and usages. Old folk dances, 
abundant in melody and movement, are performed by 
people in town and country. In addition to this, there 
are many games played which serve as recreational 
activity. 

During the Middle Ages the practice of gymnastics 
was carried on in institutions like military academies 
and schools of religious orders. A great deal of work 
was done by the Jesuits who were much inclined 
toward physical education. At the military academies 
gymnastics were exercised to promote the carriage of 
the body, and to develop the courage and stamina of 
those young people who would be the future officers 
of the army. These exercises consisted, to a great 
extent, of running, jumping, wrestling, afd riding. At 
the schools of the Jesuits special attention was paid to 
the educational values of gymnastics as a_ highly 
valued means of education. Thus gymnastics became a 
part of the whole educational system. Regular body 
training, conducted by well trained teachers, served 
as a preliminary condition for the intellectual educa- 
tion of youth. The outstanding value of games was 


This is the fifth in a series of articles on physical education 
in foreign countries. 
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discovered early and a great many of our modem 
games had their origins at this time. 

In the middle of the last century gymnastics clubs 
(Turnvereine) were founded and developed rapidly, 
These clubs showed from the very beginning that 
they were quite different from those abroad. They 
combined their work with a sincere national feeling, 
Their various effects on physical and _ intellectual. 
psychical education raised them to importance within 
the state. The influence of foreign countries, particu. 
larly Sweden and England, was willingly accepted and 
has left its stamp on Austrian physical education. 

As early as 1869, gymnastics were already a required 
subject in all schools. Since that time at least two hours 
weekly have been devoted to physical education. For 
about a hundred years, teachers in physical education 
have been trained in special institutions which are part 
of the universities. In 1909 Austrian physical education 
became well known in Europe, when Dr. Slama, the 
“Nestor” of physical education in Austria, started his 
natural gymnastics. After the first World War, Dr. 


‘Gaulhofer and Dr. Margarete Streicher showed that 


the basis of natural gymnastics was scientific fact. The 
following years saw this movement gaining more and 
more ground. 

The occupation of Austria by Germany halted the 
development of her physical education except on a mili- 
tary basis. Military sports and boxing were of primary 
importance. A chauvinistic and political physical edu- 
cation became the foundation of education in general, 
pursuing only one aim—to support the politics of Na- 
tional Socialism. 

Up to the time of the. occupation there had been 
three tendencies predominant which were stubbornly 
fighting one another. There was a gymnastics movement 
which was purely professional and included only the 
movements of dancing and rhythmical. movements. 
This was in the hands of private individuals. Secondly, 
there were the gymnastics clubs which promoted appa- 
ratus work and open-air activities. The third group 
practiced bodily exercises in a much freer way. Out 
of these various schools of thought, National Socialism 
created its own school by bringing together the gym- 
nastics and sports elements into one movement. 

After Germany’s collapse in 1945 Austria regained 
her independence and accepted the combination of 
gymnastics and sports. Since all organizations had 
ceased to exist, it was necessary to form new ones. 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Golf Instruction With 
Limited Facilities 


By 
FLORA MAY ELLIS 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


ginners, with no golf course available and limited 

gymnasium and athletic field facilities, seems in- 
surmountable. However, with careful organization and 
strict adherence to safety rules it can be done. The 
gymnasium we have used for many years is 63 feet 
by 39 feet and not unobstructed. Four pillars 3/4 feet 
wide extend 114 feet into the room. Raised platform 
steps at either side, a piano, overhead pipes, and wall 
mirrors further restrict the area. 

An ideal way to start to class with such handicaps is 
to show a good moving picture of a golf match.? 

Discuss with the class the game as a whole, calling 
attention to the perfect form, rhythm, and accurate 
shot making of the players. Emphasize the fact that 
though championship players are probably endowed 
with more natural ability than the average person, 
nevertheless long hours of concentrated practice with 
each club is also required to develop the consistently 
accurate play of champions. Practicing one shot, over 
and over again, is required to obtain the perfection 
that makes a perfect golf swing look so easy. 

In this orientation period, it is advisable to discuss 
the setup for class work. Point out to the students that 
even though they will not as a class play on the course. 
they will be able to develop long drives and accurate 
approach shots on the athletic field. Good form in put- 
ting can be developed indoors on the putting carpets. 

In a large class, not more than 30 students to one 
instructor, it is helpful to organize the buddy and squad 
systems early in the semester, for, even with ade- 
quate facilities, one instructor cannot give enough in- 
dividual instruction to more students. After the instruc- 
tor has taught the technique, for example the full 
swing, to the entire class, instruction can be continued 
by the buddy system as they observe and criticize each 
other’s grip, stance, and swing. A limited amount of 
individual correction will be required of the instructor. 
Her responsibility will be largely general criticism 
and re-teaching. 

The squad system with captains and co-captains is 
convenient in giving practical tests in putting, driving, 
or the approach shot. Squad cards for the various tests 
are made out by the instructor. Each test is fully ex- 
plained and demonstrated to the entire class. Captains 


T HE problem of teaching golf to large classes of be- 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

1 National Section on Women’s Athletics. Educational Films 
in Sports. Washington, 6, D. C.: 1201 16th Street, N.W., 1946. 
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Driving practice 


are cautioned to follow all rules for the test; otherwise 
it is worthless. They must be fair to their squad mem- 
bers and also fair to the class as a whole. With a limited 
amount of supervision by the instructor, a fairly ac- 
curate account of the ability of each student is recorded. 

When restricted to indoor work with large classes 
and a small gymnasium, it is possible to utilize the 
dressing room and halls for putting practice. For ex- 
ample, in our school, while half of the class practices 
the full swing with cotton balls in the gymnasium, the 
other half is practicing putting technique in the halls 
and dressing room. On a floor space 14% feet by 48 

(Continued on page 357) 
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The Dance American Colleges 


By 


PHYLLIS PIER VALENTE 


Georgia State Woman’s College 


HIS study was begun as an investigation of the 
T extent to which dance is taught in colleges, and 

particularly to discover what progress is being 
made toward establishing a basic curriculum for dance 
specialization. 

Current catalogs (1947-48, 1948-49) were requested 
from some 750 four-year colleges exclusive of teacher- 
training institutions. Since men’s colleges and certain 
groups of specialized institutions consistently showed 
no record of dance teaching, they were eliminated as 
well as 23 colleges from which no response was re- 
ceived. A total of 526 colleges, therefore, forms the 
basis of this study. 

Dance courses from each institution were indexed, 
with full descriptions wherever possible; on the basis 
of amount and kind of dance taught, each institution 


was then assigned a grade from 0 to 6 as shown in 
Table I: 


TABLE I 
Grade Amount and kind of dance taught 


0 No indication of dance. 

1 Schools in which instruction is offered only in “rhyth- 
mics” or in “dance” with no stipulation as to type 
and/or amount. No doubt many of these schools 
actually offer courses which should be valued higher 
than 1. 

Z Schools offering courses in dance types other than 
modern, i.e., folk, social, country, ballet, tap. 

a Schools offering at least one course in modern dance. 
Descriptions of such courses very often state that 
composition is taught at least coincidentally, but no 
specialized composition course is given. 

a Schools offering at least one specifically titled course 
in composition in addition to preliminary courses in 
modern technique. 

5 Schools whose curricula include not less than one theo- 
retical course. Most common are classes in dance 
history, theory of dance (aesthetics and/or history, 
educational implications of dance), and form and an- 
alysis (advanced rhythmics, musical form). 

6 Schools allowing specialization in dance. 


Grade Number of colleges in each grade 
0 116 
1 119 
2 62 
3 126 
4 24 
5 59 
6 20 


‘ 


The figures in Table II can be useful only for 
comparative purposes. Discrepancies in catalog systems 
make accurate tabulation impossible: service course 
descriptions very often are not specific as to whether 
dance is taught as units of a physical education survey 
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Valdosta, Georgia 


course, or whether it is taught at all; often break-down 
of courses begins only with advanced sections of tech. 
nique or even with methods courses where no preli- 
minary technique is listed. It should be noted of course 
that this ambiguity of some catalogs may have led to 
misinterpretation; but tabulations have been made 
with as great care as possible under the circumstances 
and the resulting figures represent a minimum because 
nothing was taken for granted. Questionnaires returned 
by dance teachers would have resolved some of the 
ambiguity, but the percentage of response to such ques- 
tionnaires is discouraging. 

Inasmuch as the prime interest of this study was in 
schools of higher grade, only those colleges ranking 
from 3 through 6 were included in the tabulation. Num- 
bers under items represent schools and not courses; ad- 
ditional courses in any field within a single school are 
not noted. 

Table III shows the Grade 6 colleges which offer 
specialized dance curricula and indicates the supervis- 
ing department. 


Conclusion 


It would seem axiomatic that some degree of stand- 
ardization is imperative before widespread acceptance 
of dance as an academic field can be achieved. Stand- 
ardization would also result in greater competence 
among dance teachers, of course. The basic curriculum 
above, drawn from the practice of Grade 6 colleges, 
should offer the student some comprehension of the 
place of dance in past and contemporary culture; if 
the curriculum intends also to offer pre-professional 
work or prepare teachers, further courses would be 
necessary. 

The trend toward emphasis on modern dance reflects 
a shift of scholastic interest from the recreational to 
the art dance; this entails a responsibility to keep the 
teaching of dance on a qualitative level with that of 
the other arts. As dance teachers become more highly 
and specifically trained the quality of their work will 
of course rise, presuming that their extra-major cur- 
riculum includes courses in related fields as well as 
providing them with a sound academic structure on 
which to hinge their field of major interest. 

Aside from agreement upon curriculum, perhaps the 
greatest lack in educational dance is bibliography. A 
great body of dance literature exists, but little of it has 
to do with modern dance and practically none is in 
such form as to be useful as textbooks. Records of tradi- 
tional forms are plentiful, but we need material to aid 
the student in intelligent use of them in composition. 
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—— TABLE II 
CouteceS IN GRADES 3 To 6 OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES 


TABLE III 
GRADE 6 CoLLEGES OFFERING SPECIALIZED DANCE CURRICULA 


= School Supervising Department 
sk se So ss Adelphi College Major; Dance 
ze 3 Garden City, N. Y. 
3 ge on-Hudson, N. Y. 
5 35 5 35 ennington College, Major; Dance 
Course Bennington, Vt. 
PE and dance (survey courses ) 4 0 16 5 55 Boston College, Boston, Mass. Major; Physical Education 
Basic Rhythms 17 14 2 40 A 
saiced types (folk-tap, etc.) 29 6 12 7 54 University of California at | Major; Physical Education 
folk daneing 82 17. 42 16 157 Los Angeles 
n Social dancing 38 13 23 9 83 Columbia University, Teachers Major; Physical Education 
techs Square or country dancing 40 7, a 7 75 College, New York City 
preli- Tap dancing “es 2B @ 8 86 University of Denver, Minor (with theatre major) ; 
Ourse Ballet 5 1 2— 8 Denver, Colo. Physical Education 
ed to Modern: Louisiana State University, | Major; Physical Education 
made at least 1 course 126 24 55* 15* 220 Baton Rouge 
nces, 2 or more courses Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Major; Dance 
cause “bel tid eed 9 3 6 6 24 University of North Carolina, Major; Interdepartmental ma- 
Irned val ition** a 24 18 15 57 Woman’s College, jor of art, dance, drama, 
the ope 1 1 3 6 11 Greensboro physical education 
jues- Dance group (with credit) 7 — z 4 13 New York University, Major*® Physical Education 
Production 1 4 6 5 16 New York City 
as ie Accompaniment Ohio State University, Major; Physical Education 
hein (problems or practice) 1 2 Z 7 12 Columbus 
I 8 Form and analysis ~~ Be 24 San Francisco State College, Minor; Physical Education 
History = 23 (10 San Francisco, Calif. 
Theory hi 9 Sarah Lawrence College, Major; Dance 
are ods Bronxville, N. Y. 
opal 3 1 ee 12 Skidmore College, Major for non-physical educa- 
offer 1 1 3 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. tion students; combined ma- 
rvis- dancin 1 jor with dramatic art, phys- 
mixed types excl. modern 17 ical education 
elementary school 4 4 4 5 17 Smith College, Major; Physical Education 
secondary school a = 5 Northampton, Mass. 
and- modern dancing 5 6 = re: | Southwestern Louisiana Major; Dance 
ance general, or mixed types Institute, Lafayette 
and- incl. modern 20 > mM ? 48 University of Utah, Minor; Physical Education 
ence Unclassified courses include trends in contemporary dance, Salt Lake City 
hes conference and thesis, administrative problems of dance, dance West Virginia University, Major; Physical Education 
all literature, dance appreciation, festivals, survey of dance forms, Morgantown 
Pa eurhythmics, Greek dance, rhythmic eyeeaetee, peeeeme and University of Wisconsin,’ Major; Physical Education 
the dance, “applied” dance, primitive dance, dance for physical con- Medinen ’ 
: ditioning, dance for camps or other recreational groups, and 
onal certain courses which seem to attempt to cover the entire field Curriculum Offered by Grade 6 Colleges 
| be of dance. Basic Optional 
. Obviously elementary courses are taught, but for some rea- Folk dancing Social dancing 
ects son are not individually listed. Modern techniques Square dancing 
lt ** Composition does not always appear in upper grades as a Composition Tap dancing 
i separate course, appearing in descriptions of other advanced History Workshop )} il f ; 
the courses. Tabulation is made only under the item covering the Form and analysis Production { unctions often overlap 
t of course’s primary concern. Methods Theory 
shly *** Methods courses account for some gaps in the items Ee 
will above, since “advanced practice” is often taught in the same By now the basic principles of modern technique are 
cur- course with methods. It would even seem that occasionally well enough formulated to be published. 
as elementary work is taught simultaneously with method, i.e., the Textbooks for composition would, by emphasizing 
student is expected within the period of a single course to 
on master both the substance of a field and the manner of teaching analylical approacnes, CIspel Wie CORR , . 
it. (Courses covering both dance and other physical education’ all too often exists between composition and improvi- 
the § skills are not included in the above tabulation.) ‘sation. While improvisation has its place in teaching 
_A Four fields are particularly in need of textbooks: procedure, its products should remain in the classroom 
has techniques of modern dance; composition; history ; and public performance should be reserved for more 
| in form and analysis. Even though most coursés in tech- formal creative work. : 
adi- nique are activity courses and as such imply a minimum Histories which are available are for one reason or 


another inappropriate for classroom use. 
(Continued on page 349) 


aid of library work, nevertheless there should be texts 
which can serve as references for teachers and students. 
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The Role Sports and Games 
Organized Camping 


camping is of sufficient importance to educators 

to warrent continued observation and evalua- 
tion. The theory of active play as derived from games 
and sports is much the same everywhere. While the 
theory or purpose may be the same, the values gained 
from athletic activity vary under different environ- 
mental conditions. Every teacher, coach, and camp di- 
rector is aware of his responsibility in bringing his 
class, team, or camp ever closer to the main goal of 
education—making better citizens for tomorrow. The 
goal is universal, but-the methods are peculiar to the 
setting in which they operate. 


Va dynamic role of sports and games in organized 


The Camp Situation 

The usual camp closely approaches the “‘ideal” situa- 
tion in athletics, including sports, games, and physical 
education activities, because of the uniqueness of camp- 
ing. Obviously, the closer a program approaches the 
ideal, the greater are its values to the participants. 
Modifying factors enter into the sports programs of 
the majority of camps which invariably react beneficial- 
ly for the athlete. 

For example, players function under less pressure, 
less crowded facilities are available, maximum oppor- 
tunity exists for individual coaching and guidance, 
fewer safety hazards are present, and the scheduling 
of games and practice sessions is regulated for the good 
of the camper. The educational implications of camp- 
ing are clearly evident in the sports program of the 
better camps. 


Educational !mplications 

In the present day and age there exists marked diver- 
sity of educational practice and philosophy. This is as 
true in recreation and camping as in formal education. 
But certain principles remain constant in the face of 
conflicting theories, however. Five of these principles 
of training apply to athletics in camp. They are com- 
prehensiveness, intensiveness, continuity, individuality, 
and purposefulness. In playing its proper role in the 
general camp program—making maximum contribution 
to overall growth and development of participants— 
the sports program is aided by these five implications. 
While one or two of these are found under other en- 
vironmental conditions, it is left to the camp to supply 
all five at the same time. 

The first implication, that of comprehensiveness, 
indicates that the wide scope of the activities available 
in the usual camp makes a rich variety of games and a 
balanced athletic program immediately available. The 
second, imtensiveness, implies that living under close, 
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favorable conditions with the counselor (teacher) 
makes for ease in learning. A third principle, that of 
continuity, reflects the educational values inherent jp 
the full schedule of the camper. The individualized, oy 
fourth, implication points up the individually designed 
program and personnel guidance available to each par- 
ticipant due to the low counselor-camper ratio (teach- 
er load). Finally, the fifth principle or implication jg 
that of purposefulness, or the direct meaning that the 
camper is able to immediately see, feel, and under- 
stand in the camp sports and other related phases of 
the camp program. 


Importance of Sports in Camp 

There is no contesting the fact that athletics, in one 
form or another, are important to all educational and 
recreational programs. Being an important facet of 
education and a major phase of recreation, a priori 
reasoning validates the close relationship of sports to 
the camping program. The values accruing from ef- 
ficiently planned and conducted games programs in the 
usual settings are well known; the additional values to 
be gained from the same program in the camp setting 
are seldom understood. 


By 
GERALD P. BURNS 


Executive Secretary, American Camping Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


As the educational implications or principles in the 
above paragraphs point out, the camp offers a unique 
environment for the best in teaching and coaching, 
especially on the beginner’s level. Moreover, the large- 
muscle activity that characterizes sports and games 
is a necessity in many camps where the remainder of 


“an otherwise well balanced program may concern it- 


self with sedentary activities. The few camps which 
frown on athletics as an important part of the program 
are those which need it most, due to the tendency of 
such camps to emphasize nature lore, hobby crafts, 
music, dramatics, photography, and other excellent 
but less active pursuits. 

This is not a plea for the erection of indoor facilities 
and vast city-type playfields. The best in camping 
occurs outdoors—in the water, on the trails, in the 
woods, and on the playfields. 

The argument that athletics should be omitted from 
the camp program “because the boys and girls indulge 
in such activities at home” is also educationally un- 
sound. The wise teacher does not sever all connecting 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Training Student Leaders in Group Recreation 


CATHERINE L. ALLEN 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


waves gleefully from the rafters. Feet pat the 

floor rhythmically, and rural Tennessee swings 
partners in blue jeans and plaid jackets. Here is a 
scene that is fast becoming a fashion, a style sweeping 
through Tennessee from the Smoky Mountains to the 
Mississippi River. It is bringing laughter and happi- 
ness, good fellowship and healthful exercise, commun- 
ities of better neighbors and friends. It is the result of 
a statewide program which originated last fall and is 
still rapidly expanding. However light-hearted is the 
atmosphere of these gatherings, their social implica- 
tions are as serious as a demonstration to prevent the 
erosion of our farmlands. 

Tennessee’s new recreation program laid its founda- 
tion in the premise that total community recreation 
must be “of the community, by the community, for the 
community,” and because the strain of many responsi- 


b= warehouse rocks rather turbulently. Tobacco 


institutes in centrally located areas within reach of 
trucks, buses, and cars. Plans were also formulated 
for transportation and for food so that no time would 
be wasted. When the boys and girls arrived, each with 
a box lunch, they received a mimeographed pamphlet 
on materials and methods of social recreation designed 
to help make learning quick, effective, and entertaining. 
The recreation specialist was there waiting, sometimes 
in a gymnasium, sometimes in a church basement, or 
in a tobacco warehouse, or in any. other place that 
would accommodate a large crowd for they came from 
as far away as 60 and 75 miles. The teacher had the 
necessary equipment: balls, sticks, a record player, a 
microphone, records, an accordion, mimeographed 
pamphlets, pencils, paper, and other essentials neces- 
sary for an adequate but minimum training in social 
recreation, the first wedge in a total program. 

On the first day of the institute, folk and square 


Tennessee's “‘New 


Look’? in Recreation 


bilities already rests upon adults in a community, the 
leadership training for this new program was designed 
for young people chosen from the leaders of rural 
schools. These young people were trained in the meth- 
ods and materials of social recreation, giving them the 
knowledge to plan and direct their FFA and FHA 
parties and their community gatherings for parents and 
grandparents as well as for teen-agers. Thus the pro- 
gram sought to unite families and communities and the 
forces for good as well as to have a good time. 

At the request of the Divisions of Vocational Home 
Economics and Vocational Agriculture in the State 
Department of Education, the department of physical 
education at the University of Tennessee released a 
recreation specialist for the training project for the 
school year 1947-1948. District home economics and 
vocational agriculture supervisors in the three sections 
of the state then sent instructions to the local advisers 
of the two organizations whose members were to be 
recipients of the training, namely the Future Farmers 
of America and the Future Homemakers of America. 
The membership of these two organizations consisted 
of students whose capacity for leadership was well 
known. These students, as well as their advisors and 
supervisors, had long felt the necessity for wholesome 
group recreation. 

Plans were made for two-day recreational training 
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dances, songs, quiet games, sports, stunts, mixers were 
taught. The second day was devoted to a review of 
these materials and of the accompanying hints and 
suggestions for successful parties. The students were 
then divided into sections for group planning, and 
these groups of young leaders were given assignments. 
The plan was to have them organize their own social 
recreation programs for the communities back home. 
We have ample proof that they were successful. Com- 
munity parties were held at night, and at many of 
these the teachers came to assist, lending the necessary. 


. “backing” to the youngsters who bravely, energetically, 


and enthusiastically took over the leadership. 

At the present time the impetus of this training has 
merely gathered momentum and the boys and girls 
are teaching what they have learned. This original pro- 
gram is continuing to function, but the 1947-48 train- 
ing program is just part of a plan set up for several 
years to come. 


Organization of Program in Recreation for 
Rural Tennessee 
The purposes of our organized state program of 
recreation throughout Tennessee are to make life more 
wholesome, adequate, and satisfying (with particular 
emphasis on the rural communities of the state), to 
(Continued on page 350) 
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Editorials 


OMMITTEES of the American 

Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation have been 
appointed to study the programs for 
undergraduate majors in these fields, 
and standardizing requirements for such majors have 
sometimes been suggested. We are well aware of the 
fact that the background of the young graduates who 
enter our profession will definitely affect our future. 
Leaders in institutions of higher learning, as well as 
the employers of their products, realize that the pro- 
cess works in a cycle, and that only will the top areas 
of learning be stable when the lower areas are taught 
by well qualified teachers. 

On the side, then, of the employer of the girl gradu- 
ate (it might be the boy as well) the writer would 
like to state the qualities which she finds most valu- 
able. The supervisor can do the in-service training in 
the other areas if the following are well established in 
the teacher-training institution: 

1. Professional attitude: 

a. Knowledge of professional ethics. 

b. Knowledge of how physical education fits in- 
to general education and how education is a part of 
everyday living. 

c.. Knowledge and understanding of the ways to 
achieve good relations with students, teachers, parents, 
and other members of the community. 

d. Professional interest in her chosen profession, 
which is evidenced by a driving belief in it and loyal- 
ty to it, and by membership and participation in pro- 
fessional enterprises. 

2. Social acumen: 

a. Social poise, grace, and charm. 

b. Use of good and appropriate English. 

c. Knowledge and use of good grooming and ap- 
propriate dress for all occasions. _ 

3. Good health: She should have good health and 
use good judgment in applying this knowledge. 

4. Background of specific knowledge of her profes- 
sion: 

a. Her material is the human being, so that first 
of all, she needs a thorough knowledge of child growth 
and development. 

b. Her specific area of the child is the physical, 
and she must be an expert on that. She needs to know 
the mechanics of movement and how this affects and 
is affected by function. This means a background of 
such sciences as anatomy, kinesiology, physiology, 
biology, physics, and chemistry. 

c. She must know the basic. skills and how to 
teach and develop them. | 

d. She should have a variety of specific skills, 
but it cannot be expected that she know them all. 
If she knows the basic skills she can acquire the other 
specific skills —Helen Manley, Public Schools, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri. 


The Girl 
Graduate 


for leisure is becom. 
Leisure— ing as important as education for 
4a Challenge labor. The working day is decreasing 

To Education whereas the hours of free time are in- 

creasing. Our grandfathers worked 
72 hours a week—six days a week, all day Saturday 
for twelve hours a day, making a total of 72 hours. 
Today, because of labor laws and union contracts, boys 
and girls will work 40 hours or less in the 168-hour 
week. In brief, there will be as many hours for leisure 
as for labor. 

Because of this widespread increase of free time, 
leisure, once the privilege of the few, has now be- 
come the opportunity for the many. This shorter work 
week and the longer leisure-time week presents a 
pressing problem to education. Avocational education 
becomes as important as vocational education. Boys 
and girls must not only be taught to earn a livelihood 
but to live a life. 

The test of a nation’s civilization is often determined 
by what people do in their free time, which they con- 
trol themselves. People make and break themselves 
not in their eight hours of work or eight hours of 
sleep but in the new eight hours of free time. Will this 
new leisure be an asset or a liability? Mischief is play 
“sone wrong” and easily becomes delinquency, and the 
next step leads to crime. 

Schools train for leisure by: 

1. Introducing young people to a wide range of life 
interests. 

2. Teaching the use of books and libraries and de- 
veloping wholesome reading appetites. 

3. Developing appreciation of fine music and skill 
in singing, playing, and dancing. 

4. Having children participate in games and sports 
which may be continued in after years. 

5. Providing experience in pleasant 
through school activities and clubs. 

6. Cultivating in children a love of the outdoors— 
flowers, animals, landscape, sky and stars. 

7. Giving children an opportunity to develop hobbies 
in various creative fields—gardening, mechanics, ap- 
plied arts, fine arts, architecture. 

8. Making the school and its playfields the center 
of a wholesome and neighborhood life. 

9. Calling attention to various recreational agencies 
and the values which they serve—theaters, concerts, 
libraries, radio, periodicals and newspapers, museums, 
parks, playgrounds, travel. 

The school is one of many agencies interested in 
the training and guidance of young people in desirable 
and wholesome leisure pursuits. In such a position the 
school does not assume complete responsibility for 
recreation, but should exert leadership and develop 3 
cooperative program with other governmental agencies. 
The school can make its contribution to recreational 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Water Safety for the Physically Handicapped 


By 
RUTH S. FERGUSON 


National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


usual project in swimming for children which it 

was felt would be of interest to others. The project 
was undertaken at Seaside Sanitorium, a state in- 
stitution at Waterford, Connecticut, and was sponsored 
by the Waterford, Connecticut, branch of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

The locale was a nice sandy beach stretching out 
along Long Island Sound in Connecticut. The group 
of children was a heterogeneous one in that it included 
girls, boys, whites, Negroes and various age levels. 
It was a homogeneous group in that the members had 
one common bond, a physical handicap caused by tu- 
berculosis of the bone. The children who will be men- 
tioned in this article were all residents of a state hos- 
pital in which the staff members were always eager 
to find ways to make the children happy, and as near- 
ly as possible to give them an approximation of a nor- 
mal life. On land these youngsters were definitely 
restricted by physical deformities. Some of them were 
not even able to walk. Some of them walked with 
crutches, some with canes, some were wheeled to the 
beach on litters and then crawled along the beach 
on hands and knees. However, the buoyancy of the 
salt water removed all possibility of the weight of 
the body on the joints and the children could swim 
through the water almost as freely as if they were 
physically healthy. In fact, in the water this physical 
handicap was almost negligible. 

This water safety program was not used as hydro- 
therapy. In fact, hydrotherapy per se was not used as a 
part of the treatment in this hospital, but it did provide 
for these children a form of exercise, and a form of 
recreation in which they could indulge without injury 
or interference with the healing process even when 
they were just out of bed or had just had casts re- 
moved. This swimming also gave these youngsters a 
psychological boost in that they were able to realize 
physical achievement in the water. The expressions of 
pleasure and happiness on their faces gave ample proof 
that the time and money spent on such a program was 
very worth while. These boys and girls were so appre- 
ciative of everything being done for them that one hated 
to miss even an hour with them which was sometimes 
necessary in the event of bad weather, although it took 
an actual flood of rain to keep those young enthusiasts 
out of the water. 

There was a group of 10 older boys who made up 
the group in junior lifesaving, and we spent an hour 
sometimes, and sometimes one and one-half hours on 
the beach and in the water learning and perfecting 


| AST summer the author participated in an un- 
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water safety skills. There were two young college boys, 
resident assistants at the hospital who assisted with the 
work through the month of July, both with the class 
in water safety, and with individual children in the 
swimming period which followed. However, for three 


_ weeks in August the author did the actual teaching 


alone, with a nurse on the beach and frequently an- 
other one playing with the children in the water. 

The teaching of beginning swimming skills to the 
younger children was a different matter. These chil- 
dren came to the beach at intervals depending upon 
the time that their rest period was over, and the work 
with them was absolutely individual because of the 
necessity of adapting the method of teaching swim- 
ming to each child. The teacher progressed from one 
child to another trying to assist as many as possible in 
each swimming period. The actual amount of time 
that these younger children spent in the water varied 
considerably. Some of them came down to the beach 
at three o’clock immediately following the taking of 
afternoon temperatures, and some did not arrive until 
three thirty. The “all out’ whistle was blown at four 
o’clock. 

Of course it was not possible to use the regular 
progression of lessons recommended by the Red Cross 
because many of the swimming strokes had to be 
adapted in order to mzke them practical. For example, 
one little boy had his arm in a sling. It was just a 
gauze sling, but even at that the arm was of no use to 
him either for actual swimming or for balance to prevent 
his body from turning in the water. The writer tried 
for a long time to teach him the side stroke. He was 
an absolute beginner, and it was necessary to teach 
him the side stroke with the shallow arm pull in order 
to keep his head above water. At first he used a large 
rubber inner tube, holding it with his one good arm 
so that he could develop a strong scissor kick. After 
hours and hours of practice he tried it without the 
tube. At first Lloyd flipped over on his face, ducked 
his head, spluttered, coughed, and stood up or floun- 
dered until he was helped. However, he was good 
natured and persistent, and after a few weeks he could 
navigate anywhere that he wished. He was delighted 
and frankly, so was the author. 

Another youngster, a little girl with a stiff knee, 
was very eager to learn yet afraid of the water. She 
said that she was thirteen years old and that she had 
been in the hospital since she was three. Sandra had 
never been in the water and she was very fearful. She 
wanted to try things, but did not dare at first. She had 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Making the Most Health Teaching 


LEONORA M. SCHROEDER 


State Teachers College 
Brockport, New York 


EALTH teaching can be fun, and, in order to 
a be real fun, it must be enjoyable to all con- 
cerned. Every person involved must be inter- 
ested in what is going on and must feel a responsi- 
bility in its success. Pupils and teacher must co- 
operate in keeping the lesson alive and meaningful. 

One of the best ways of gaining interest in a 
thing is to personalize it, to identify that thing with 
oneself. As soon as one can see onself as a part 
of the thing being studied, it will be of greater in- 
terest. Healthful living is indeed a thing that can 
be easily identified with each one of us, young and 
old. We come into contact with health problems con- 
stantly in everyday living. The radio, the newspaper, 
and the popular magazines keep us alert to the things 
that are good for us, to health hazards, to new dis- 
coveries for the improvement of health, and to mea- 
sures that safeguard our well-being. In fact, we are 
constantly made aware of all phases of personal and 
community health. It rests with the teacher to make 
use of such sources of information and to show the 
pupils the relationship between the unit to be studied 
and their everyday living. 

It is important for the teacher to know his pupils 
so that he can adapt the content to their level. He 
should know what problems they have to meet and 
how adequate are their means to meet them. If a thing 
is too easy, it is not stimulating; if it is too difficult, it 
is discouraging. In either case, it is not interesting. If 
the pupils feel they are pursuing their problem and if 
they share in planning its solutfon, the teacher will 
need only to guide them wisely and effectively. Through 
a personal interview, the teacher can gain a better un- 
derstanding of the individual. It should be a pleasant 
and useful experience pervaded by a friendly atmos- 
phere. Care must be taken to keep confidential data 
confidential. It is wise not to record such data except 
with the use of symbols that are intelligible only to the 
writer. If the teacher gains the confidence of a pupil, 
the pupil should be able to feel safe in his trust. 

The teacher should be familiar with the community 
in which his school is located. Very often adults in a 
community are not sufficiently familiar with the vari- 
ous facilities offered them for better living. Giving the 
pupils an opportunity to take trips to investigate com- 


‘munity services and to make surveys of their school 


and community may lead to a better understanding, to 
improved citizenship, and may be a means to promote 
improvements. 


Careful planning is needed for a successful field trip. 
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The pupils should know the purpose of the trip, what 
they are to look for, how they should record their fing- 
ings, and the procedure during the trip. The teacher 
must make satisfactory arrangements with the ay. 
thorities at the place to be visited and with his schoo] 
authorities. He must get parental permission, arrange 
transportation, check accident coverage, delegate cer- 
tain responsibilities to various groups, and then re. 
check these things to make certain nothing is over. 
looked. 

In making a survey, careful planning is again a nee- 
essity. It is.a study of a broad area to determine the 
things that are good and those that are bad, the things 
that exist and those that are lacking, the things that 
are adequate and those that are not. The nature of 
such a study suggests that it should be broken down 
into small areas, each covered by a small group. It is 
more satisfying to do a limited job thoroughly than to 
cover a wide area superficially. The pupils should know 
definitely what and why they are surveying. Each 
group should have specific directions telling them what 
to investigate. These directions may be planned by the 
group under advice or guidance, or standardized forms 
may be used. The results should.be functional; they 
should lead to improvement of some kind. The simple 
process of getting data without putting them to use 
should be avoided. 


OR effective guidance, it is essential that the teach- 

er know his subject matter thoroughly and also 
where and how to get further information. One gains 
confidence’ through knowledge and, if the teacher has 
confidence in himself, he can direct the class activities 
with self-assurance. The pupils will capture the feeling 
of confidence and will proceed along similar lines. Ifa 
teacher is unsure, unprepared, and has to consult his 
plans constantly, the same attitude of insecurity and 
disinterest will spread throughout the classroom. To 
avoid undesirable situations, more work should be 
planned than the actual time allows. Very often events 
do not go along according to schedule and the teacher 
finds himself with time left over. Planning ahead will 
take care of such a situation. 

Each pupil should be made to feel that he is an es- 
sential part of the group and that the group depends 
upon his contribution. There are innumerable oppor- 
tunities to allow for individual differences: the slow 
reader, the fast reader, the artistic pupil, the mechani- 
cal one, etc. If the tasks to be done could be assigned 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Health Education 


The Joint Committee on School Health Problems of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical 
Association met in Chicago on March 14, 15, and 16. Dr. 
Elizabeth Avery attended the meeting as a representative of 
the National Education Association. 

The National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education 
met in Chicago March 17 and 18. A listing of the health edu- 
cation services of member agencies will be published as a con- 
venience to school teachers and administrators. 

In cooperation with the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, a study has been undertaken to obtain 
an overview of the personnel engaged in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreational work in schools. Results of the sur- 
vey will be summarized in the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association. 

A preliminary study of school health programs in the school 
districts of Rhode Island recently has been made. Additional 
information on this undertaking may be secured by writing to 
C. B. Lewis, M.D., State Health and Education Departments, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Institute of Student Opinion sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine has recently completed a survey of the breakfast- 
eating habits of junior and senior high school boys and 
girls. The survey indicated that 18 percent of the girls and 
9 percent of the boys do not eat breakfast on any given morn- 
ing of the school week. a 

Dr. Eldon D. Brinley of the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries announces that a demonstration workshop in health 
education in scheduled for June 6-25 and one in safety educa- 
tion, for June 27-July 16, both with graduate and under- 
graduate credit. The workshops will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Texas State Departments of Education and of 
Health. Write to Dr. Brinley at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas, for further information. 


Physical Education 


; Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, has revised its phys- 
ical education plan to encourage students to begin a voluntary 
lifetime health and exercise program. Members interested in 


this development may secure particulars by writing Mr. Ray 


Oosting, department chairman. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lloyd Olds, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, an attractive handbook on intramural athletics 
has been developed. 

The Central Council of Physical Education in London pub- 
lishes a periodical entitled Physical Recreation. Those in- 
terested in subscribing should write Dr. D. G. Ross, 6 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 

At its Founder’s Day exercises on March 14, Boston Uni- 
versity conferred honorary degrees on eight leaders in our 
profession in this country and abroad. The importance of this 
Occasion is not to be found so much in those of our profession 
who were honored but rather in the fact that a great university 
like Boston University (30,000 students) saw fit to recognize 
Physical education. It is the custom at Boston University on 
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Founder’s Day each year to emphasize some area of educa- 
tion or the work of some college of the University and honor 
leaders in that special field. Recipients of honorary degree 
citations were Francisca Reyes Aquino, .supervisor of physical 
education in the Philippine Islands; Ruth Evans, assistant 
supervisor of health, physical education, and safety, Spring- 
field, Mass., public schools; Anna Hiss, director of physical 
training for women and of intramural activities, University of 
Texas, Austin; William L. Hughes, director of health and 
physical education, Temple University, Philadelphia; Col. 
Francis M. Greene, director of physical education, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point; Howard A. Rusk, chairman, de- 
partment of rehabilitation and physical medicine, New York 
University College of Medicine; Catherine A. Worthingham, 
director of professional education, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, Inc.. New York City; Helen Kiduk Kim, 
president of Ewha College, Seoul, Korea. 


National Education Association 


Copies of the annual report of the N.E,A. Commission on 
Safety Education may be obtained from the Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare voted 
March 18, 1949, to report S246 for favorable Senate action. 
The Committee was unanimous in recommending that the bill 
be passed. Several Committee members gave notice, however, 
of their intent to try to amend the bill when it comes before 
the Senate for debate and a vote. 

The school health bill has been cleared for action. The 
National School Health Services Act of 1949 (S1411) was 
drawn up by a bipartisan subcommittee composed of Senators 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.), Paul Douglas (D-IIl.), Robert A. 
Taft (R-Ohio), and H. Alexander Smith (R-N.J.). The bill 
itself will be strongly sponsored on a bipartisan basis. The 
proposed bill generally conforms to the NEA policy on heath 
and child welfare adopted July 8, 1948, at Cleveland, Ohio. It 
has the support of our Association which has over the past 
several years worked vigorously for legislation in this area. 
Prospects for the enactment of this measure by the Senate 
are substantial. Senate action on both S246 and the school 
health bill can reasonably be expected in about a month. A 
digest of $1411 follows: 

1. Purpose—To assist the states to improve health services 
for all children in school (without regard to race, creed, color, 
or nationality) for the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
physical and mental defects and conditions likely to interfere 
with normal growth and development and educational progress. 

2. Appropriation—The amount to be appropriated is $35,- 
000,000 per annum. 

3. Allotments to States —The allotment to each state will be 
determined by an objective formula which takes into considera- 
tion (a) the number of children between the ages of five and 
seventeen, inclusive, and (b) the ratio of the per capita income 
of each state to the per capita income of the continental 
United States, with the poorer states receiving relatively larger 
amounts per child of school age. 

4. Extent of State Effort—To be eligible to receive federal 
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funds under this Act each state and locality must continue to 
spend not less than the total spent for school health services in 
1949. The states must, according to ability, match federal funds 
on a sliding scale ranging from 50 percent for the richest state 
to a low of 25 percent for the poorest state. 

5. Admintstration of the Program.—On the federal level the 
program will be administered by the Federal Security Agency; 
on the state level, by the regularly established state educational 
agency or the state health agency or both as the state may 
determine. In the event neither of these two state agencies 
can render health services to non-public school pupils, the 
Federal Security Agency will administer the services directly 
to such pupils. 


6. Administration of Federal Funds.—The Federal Security 
Agency upon acceptance of each state plan certifies payments 
through the U. S. Treasury Department to the state treasurer 
or corresponding official who disburses the federal funds upon 
requisition by the state agency or agencies administering the 
program. All federal funds will be apportioned to and be 
expended, by public agencies under public control. 

7. The State Plan—Each state submits a plan, jointly pre- 
pared by the state education agency and the state health 
agency, to the Federal Security Agency. The state plan in 
addition to audit and reporting regulations shall (a) provide 
standards for service and programs, (b) designate a represent- 
ative state advisory committee, (c) utilize and develop exist- 
ing health, medical, dental, hospital, and related facilities, 
(d) provide for cooperation with medical, dental, health, 
nursing, psychiatric, educational, and welfare organizations, 
(e) provide the method of administration by the health agency 
or the educational agency or both, and (f) set forth a schoo 
health program to: ’ 

(1) Provide medical and dental examinations at periodic 
intervals for public and non-public school children. 

(2) Extend necessary treatment for children, following 
examination, when parents are unable. 

(3) Provide a program for prevention of physical and 
mental defects and conditions. 


Muscellaneous 


As an additional convenience for its membership, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation has instituted a type of exchange placement serv- 


ice. The success of the program will require a high degree of 
professional cooperation. 

Applicants are invited to complete four copies of a card 
listing name, age, present occupation, and college training as 
well as specific training and experience in the area of special 
interests. Three of these cards may be sent to employers for 
examination while the fourth will be kept on file at the national 
office. The American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation assumes no responsibility for recommenda- 
tions or references. Any future correspondence must be con- 
ducted by the two parties concerned. } 

Employers are invited to complete a card prescribing general 
qualifications for the position to be filled. Application cards of 
persons most nearly meeting the requirements will be mailed to 
employers for their examination. 

The United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., recently announced an examination for teachers and 
teacher-advisor positions for duties in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of Interior. Interested members should 
write the Commission for particulars. 

Members of the Association will be pleased to learn that 
our organization was officially represented at the Second 
National Conference on UNESCO in Cleveland, March 31- 
April 2. Reports on this conference will appear in later issues 
of the Journal. 

City directors will be interested in examining copies of The 
Score published by the Philadelphia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Mr. William A. Nicolai is 
chairman of the editorial board. 
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The attractive publication, Physical Education, Health and 
Athletics distributed by the University of Florida, Gainesville 
has been received in the national office. This publication por- 
trays the development of these programs at the Univer 
under the direction of Dean Dennis K. Stanley. 

An interesting article, “There Is No Average Boy,” by 
Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher, appeared in the March, 1949 
Atlantic Monthly. If you are interested in the problems of 
adolescent boys, you will want to secure copies of this article. 

The Research Section has nearly completed its work on a 
monograph entitled “Research Methods Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” This undertaking will - 
be distributed in book form during September and should be 
of great interest to teachers in and students of imethods 
courses. Members of the group responsible for producing this 
project have contributed many hours of their time to this 
effort. A complete listing of the contributors will appear in this 
column at a later date. 

Superintendent Cecil E. Spearman and Mr. Harvey Dickerson, 
supervisor of health and physical education, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
public schools, should be congratulated for their efforts in 
distributing a public relations brochure entitled Department of 
Health and Physical Education. Copies of this 12-page pamph- 
let may be secured by writing Mr, Spearman. 

During the month of March approximately sixty-five copies 
of the Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
were returned to the national office of the AAHPER. Of what 
significance is this statement? It means that approximately 
sixty-five people have not received their March publications; 
they will not be informed about the annual convention held in 
Boston; they will have lost other valuable information con- 
tained in that particular issue; and they will have lost money 
because they lost an issue. 

It also means that the national office has to pay two cents 
for each returned copy, and the magazine is marked by the 
post office in such a manner that it cannot be used again. It 
further means that this office has to reply to inquiries and 
questions regarding the missing copies. And finally it means 
that new copies will have to be mailed individually from the 
national office. 

Most of these unhappy situations may be prevented if the 
national office can be kept informed of the correct mailing. 
address of each Association member. If you have moved 
recently or if you’ are contemplating moving, have you noti- 
fied national headquarters so that they may see that you get 
your Journal properly? If you are going to be away for the 
summer months, have you made arrangements to have your 
June and/or September issue taken care of? 


Recreation 


Lynn S. Rodney, field representative, National Recreation 
Association, conducted a conference for recreation personnel 
in Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah in 
Salt Lake City, April 28-30. 

The March, 1949, issue of the Youth Leader’s Digest carries 
articles related to hostelling and school camp problems. 

Mr. Lew Barrett is conducting a survey of recreation and 
group work in Worcester, Massachusetts. Interested readers 


sity 


‘may address him at the Community Council, 18 Franklin Street, 


Worcester. 

James E. Rogers, state field representative, National Recrea- 
tion Association, has submitted a historic document by J. H. 
McCurdy, first executive secretary of the AAHPER, published 
in 1905, 44 years ago. The summary of this publication, 
entitled A Study of the Characteristics of Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of the United States, will appear in a 
later issue of the Journal. 

The ninth annual session of the Eastern Cooperative Recrea- 
tion School will be held on the campus of Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont, October 14-27, 1949. The school is open 
to anyone who is working with groups of people. Emphasis is 
on the use of play for full development of people as individuals 
or as members of a group. 
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News from the + 
Dance Section 


By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Elizabeth Nichols Carter of Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon, reports that last fall the freshmen physical education 
classes included for the first time a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to dance during a 6-week period, thus stimulating interest 
and increased enrollment in the regular dance classes. In 
December the music, dance, and drama departments collab- 
orated in producing the Christmas Oratorio from W. H. 
Auden’s For the Time Being. The dance department sponsored 
a concert by Merce Cunningham and John Cage in February 
and also a dance symposium for the high schools and colleges 
in and around Portland. The symposium opened with a master 
lesson by Dorothea Lensch, director of recreation for the 
Portland Bureau of Parks, followed by -a demonstration of 
dance techniques and original compositions by the Reed stu- 
dents. Also on the program were a group of folk dances by 
Lincoln High School students, three modern dance composi- 
tions by a’ recreational dance group directed by Miss Lensch, 
and a solo danced by a student from Pacific University. Stu- 
dents both in and outside of the composition class are working 
on original choreography to be presented later this spring. 
Reed dance students are looking forward to their second sum- 
mer school of dance. Bonnie Bird will again be guest artist 
and teacher and will present a production at the end of the 
6-week period. 

Student instructors at Oregon College of Education at 
Monmouth are now given the opportunity to teach rhythms 
to the grade of their choice. Formerly optional, rhythmic 
activities including creative, folk, and square dancing are now 
part of the regular physical education program for all grades. 
The college students draw up their own program for the 
rhythmic work under the guidance of Faye Knox, dance 
instructor, and then each student teacher takes full charge of 
the rhythm class. Both men and women are participating in 
the program and are fully enjoying the experience. Next term 
student teachers will take charge of noon-hour recreation 
classes in square and social dance in addition to the regular 
curricular program. Folk and square dance classes at the 
College have taken as a project the promotion of more and’ 
better folk and square dancing. Twice a month the class meets 
in the evening and is open to all students and faculty. Members 
of the class are responsible for seeing that guests learn the 
various dances and enjoy themselves in the process. Folk 
dance groups from outlying districts have also performed their 
native dances for the students and several callers, discovered in 
the vicinity, have participated in the programs. Some of these 
“regional” callers have forced the students to do a bit of 


_ research into the variations of the calls. 


Last summer when a class in rhythms was introduced for 
the first time at Lewis and Clark College in Portland, just 
12 veterans enrolled and dancing partners had to be secured 
each day from other classes, offices, and the campus. This 
spring it was necessary to limit the registration to 45 men and 
45 women. American round, square and couple dances are 
taught by Mrs. Hester Turner as well as the waltz, foxtrot, 
tango, and samba. The six students who have qualified to lead 
these dances cannot fill the many requests for instruction in 
community centers and civic organizations. The class includes a 
number of football players who were urged by Coach Joe 
Huston to take the course to improye poise, balance, agility, 
speed, and changing of direction. The final examination will 
be an evening dance open to the entire student body. Students 
will call numbers, act as hosts, and give some instruction. 

At the University of Washington the Promenaders, square 
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dance group, have had a busy year under the direction of Ruth 
M. Wilson. Recently they presented a demonstration program 
at a grange hall followed by a dance for all with the Prome- 
naders participating with club members. A similar program 
was presented at a senior assembly at Ballard High School 
followed by a dance in the gymnasium. In April the group 
performed for the Faculty Folk Dancers at the University. 
Weekly square dance mixers sponsored by the Promenaders 
and the department of physical education serve as “feeders” 
for the dance club, particularly in securing men members. 
Orchesis, under the leadership of Mary Aid deVries has also 
been active. The 15 members gave demonstrations for two 
local high school groups and a university group during the 
fall and will dance at a high school play day program sponsored 
by the department of physical education for girls in the Seattle 
area who are interested in physical education. Members 
assisted in presenting modern dance techniques for the Seattle 
High School Symposium held in April, using recordings 
arranged by Mrs. deVries and Marguerite Gibson, composer- 
accompanist for the group. The annual dance program was 
presented from March 1 to the 5th and featured Gumbo Ya-Ya, 
a dance study in four scenes developed from the folk lore of the 
Bayou country and arranged to music by W. Grant Still, Ger- 
shwin, and Handy. Also on the program were Salutation 
(Ravel), Miss Television, and Blue Monday and Monday 
Blues, the latter contrasting the scrub board of yesterday with 
the automatic laundry of today. 


Alice Gates ‘writes that this has been a peak year for the 
modern dance groups at Washington State College while 
interest in square, social, and folk dance is steadily increasing. 
Before Thanksgiving a group of eight Orchesis members went 
on a week’s tour with the College Chorus giving concert 
programs in 10 schools and towns including Walla Walla, 
Yakima, Wenatchee, and Spokane. Choral numbers in dance 
form included the traditional round Three Blind Mice (Aschen- 
brenner) ; Nightfall in Skye (Robertson), -a song without 
words in which both accompaniment and dance were impres- 
sionistic; and Abram Brown (Britten) a satiric dirge, repeti- 
tious and melodramatic. In February the music, drama, and 
dance departments collaborated in the production of Song of 
Norway. Fifty-eight student dancers included in the cast of 
nearly 150 performers presented a medley of Norwegian folk 
dances, a waltz routine in the ballroom scene, a comic Rigaudon 
and Minuet, and a romantic dance drama to the first movement 
of the Grieg Concerto. On March 9 Orchesis and WRA 
sponsored a concert and master class by Charles Weidman 
and company. The group took an active part in the dance 
meetings of the Northwest District Convention in Portland 
April 14-16 and their spring dance recital was presented early 
in May. The group consists of about 30 members and includes 
12 men who are enthusiastic about modern dance. 

Yakima Valley Public Junior College is going all out for 
folk and square dancing according to Mrs. Julia F. Hopf, 
instructor in physical education. Coeducational classes in the 
regular’ program have laid the groundwork for bi-monthly 
folk dance evenings sponsored by the Vikings. Folk, round, 
and couple dances which are especially popular include Cotton- 
eyed Joe, Mexican Waltz, Kalvelis, and the Bayerische Land- 
ler. The latter is a favorite with those who are studying Ger- 
man. Road to the Isles and Troika vie with Corrido and 
Meitschi Puts Di for popularity, and Texas Star, Four-Leaf 
Clover, and Grapevine Twist are in great demand. On April 
22 several sets participated in a festival scheduled by the 
Zillah Fun and Folk Group for folk dance groups in the val- 
ley. On May 21 some of the students will participate in the 
State Folk Dance Festival in Wenatchee. 

The Dance Club at Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion at Ellensburg has grown from 5 to 30 members during 
the past year. During the winter quarter the group, directed 
by Shirley Nelson, gave a skit for College Stunt Night and 
a demonstration for faculty and students. The latter consisted 
of a brief analysis of modern dance technique followed by a 
demonstration of the approach to creative work and a pre- 
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sentation of several solo and group dances composed by the 
students. Plans are being made for the combined music and 
dance program to be presented on June 4. Dance Club will 
present several numbers accompanied by the College Choir 
as well as a five-scene production The Story of Ellensburg 
featuring the annual Ellensburg Rodeo with flashbacks telling 
of the dreams of the editors of 50 years ago to make their city 
the “Omaha of the West” the “Pittsburgh of the West” and 
finally the “State Capitol.” 

Dance activities at Annie Wright Seminary in Tacoma, 
Washington, center around a Christmas and a May Day pro- 
gram according to Nancy Jane Bare. Just before the Christ- 
mas holidays the upper school dance group presented a short 
program for the students, board of trustees, and friends of 
the school. Dances included The Gift, a gentle satire on the 
frustrations of a gift-wrapper, and a dance narrative, The 
Fable of the Three Greens, in which music, drama, and dance 
departments collaborated. Since January all dance classes from 
kindergarten through the upper school have concentrated on 
the May Day program. The middle and lower schools are pre- 
senting a dance drama, The Golden Goose, and the upper school 
will dance a Pastorale. Childen from the third class will per- 
form the traditional Maypole Dance to a Schubert waltz. The 
school presented Miss Bare in a solo program during the last 
of April. 

After directing four nights of square dancing in one week, 
Grace T. Houghton of Walla Walla High School is wonder- 
ing why she ever started square dancing in that community. 
The Ski Club, Country Club, churches, and many other groups 
are adding square dancing to their programs and of course 
this activity is very popular with the high school pupils. On 
February 21 a demonstration of physical activities was staged 
by the Walla Walla public schools. Elementary school pupils 
presented Oxford Minuet, Horse and Buggy Schottische, and 
Bleking; high school boys and girls danced Wooden Shoes, 
Tarantella, Take a Little Peek, and Pop Goes the Weasel 
while the adult night school class performed Wearing of the 
Green and Sashay Partners Half Way Round. St. Paul’s 
School for Girls climaxed their winter dance season by 
requiring each student to create a dance in either tap, ball- 
room, folk, or modern style. The three best dances from each 
class were done in costume at the annual posture party on 
March 18. 


Freshmen at R. A. Long High School in Longview, Wash- 
ington, have coeducational dancing one day each week taught 
by Bonita Christal. Waltz, fox-trot, polka, schottisches are 
taught including the Black Hawk Waltz, Rye Waltz, Koro- 
botchka, Laces and Graces and quite a repertoire of mixers. 
The high school girls are doing considerable work in modern 
dance technique in addition to advanced square and _ social 
dancing. 

The high school in Bellingham, Washington, has weathered 
the first protests and is firmly embarked upon a social and 
square dance program despite “notes from home” requesting 
that pupils be excused from such an “irreligious activity.” 
Each Monday is set aside for coeducational square and social 
dancing with the explanation that “rhythms are an integral 
part of the curriculum and therefore required” while “social 
dancing would be optional.” After learning the schottische 
there were couple dances such as Rye Waltz and Varsouvienne 
and then the “optional” part of the program consisting of two- 
step, waltz, rhumbas, etc. To the amazement of the staff no 
one withdrew from the optional portion of the class, and, thanks 
to the 100 percent backing of Lee Rankin, the physical educa- 
tion director, and E. S. Howell, principal of the high school, 
the program is now firmly established. Coaches Howard Jones 
and Bob Dorr are adept at inveigling the boys into developing 
social graces and have worked closely with Mary Dickey and 
Margaret Price in the dance classes. Mary Knibbs is in charge 
of a series of square dance classes organized last October as 
part of the Bellingham adult education and recreation program. 
There are now two classes of about 100 each which meet 
weekly and plans call for a new class for beginners to be 
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opened each month. Interest in this activity was great] 


lated by the conference of the Folk Dance Federation whik 


met in Bellingham last fall. 


Edwin S. Henderson, supervisor of physical education ; 
the “driving force” behind the Western dancing program in 
Spokane, Washington, according to George I. Werner ‘ 
rector of physical education. There are coeducational danse 
classes and an extensive recreation program before and after 
school or at noon in gymnasiums, play rooms, halls, an 
available space. Teacher training is accomplished by a week] 
evening class for teachers and their friends. In addition bi 
the dances listed in the curriculum, the group learns ad- 
vanced dances suitable for adult club dances, festivals, ete At 
John R. Rogers High School the pupils are delighted to - 
Coach Carl Ellingsen and physical education instructor Eleanor 
Mele lead the dancing together. There is a recreational club 
Boots and Slippers, which dances on Thursdays from 3 to 5 
p.M. and pupils have to be literally driven home at the end of 
the session. The group at North. Central High School is 
known as the Westernaires, Libby Junior High School has a 
Do-Si-Do Club meeting at noon and after school, while Hay. 
ermale Junior High School lists the Genes and Janes meeting 
before and after school. Four hundred youngsters attend an 
All-City Dance Group on Saturday afternoons at Lewis and 
Clark High School. From 1 to 2 p.m. the elementary students 
dance, the next hour is for junior and senior high pupils, and 
from 3 to 4 p.m. there is an extra period for those who wish to 
learn more difficult dances for exhibition purposes.’ The exhi- 
bition ciass, Silver Spurs, includes about 100 boys and girls 
and has danced for churches, lodges, fraternities, - clubs, .and 
festivals in Spokane and nearby towns. After a program the 
dancers choose partners from the audience and there is general 
dancing for all with students helping to teach the audience 
group. Spokane is working on a weekly radio program so 
that all schools can have accompaniment and calls for their 
parties. The park board and schools have collaborated on a 
recreation program using school gymnasiums on weekend nights 
for neighborhood teen-age western dancing parties. Ten such 
places are operating with the park board paying the instructors, 


On February 2 the Spokane Callers League and the Spokane 
park department sponsored an all-city square dance to raise 
funds for a dance slab to be constructed in one of the local 
parks. Plans call for 40,000 square feet of dance floor plus 
seating for spectators, and refreshment and rest-room facilities, 
The intermission program was furnished by Silver Spurs and 
the Teen Twirlers, a European folk group directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Warner. <A series of such benefits is planned 
since no private or civic funds are available for the project. 

The Folk Dance Federation of Washington held its first 
birthday anniversary festival in Seattle on April 1. During 
the past year the Federation has grown to some 30 member 
clubs, has staged numerous festivals, and has put out a monthly 
multigraphed bulletin with local folk dance news, calendar of 
approaching events, bibliography, and usually a description of a 
new square dance to be added to the repertoire of member 
groups. On October 24 they participated in the United Na- 
tions Festival in Seattle and on the 29th they held a regional — 
festival, also in Seattle, with demonstrations by the West 
Seattle Promenaders, the Welkin Ringers, West Queen Anne 
Junior Folk and Square Dance Club, and the Kirkland Ker- 
chief and Kalico Club. About 600 attended and enjoyed the 
general dancing following the program. On November Il 
they performed at the Washington state convention in Belling- 
ham, on February 2 the Inland Empire Folk Dance Festival 
was held in Spokane, and on February 9 a Mid-Winter Regional 
Festival, featuring junior groups, was held in Tacoma. Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders performed square dances, junior and 
senior high pupils danced old-time couple dances, and vari- 
ous clubs from Seattle, Tacoma, and Kirkland participated. The 
first All-State Folk Dance Festival is scheduled for May 21 in 
Wenatchee. A local square dance institute was held in Seattle 
April 29-30 with northwest callers and teachers, and the Fed- 
eration is planning to sponsor a series of June institutes fea- 
turing Herb Greggerson. 
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Bob Hager, director of physical education for the Tacoma 
Public Schools, has been the moving spirit in the development 
of square dancing in the Tacoma area. There are now 12 
adult folk dance: clubs, 11 of which have been organized this 
last year. Mr. Hager’s square dance records have been a 
big help to schools and other organizations having difficulty 
in obtaining “live” accompaniment. A caravan of 8 autos 
brought 3 sets of Tacoma elementary school dancers to Seattle 
for demonstration programs at the Dunlap and Minor ele- 
mentary schools on March 11. Mr. and Mrs. Hager, parents, 
teachers, and an elementary principal came with the children 
as well as Hilda Smythe, accompanist. 


~ Ballard High School in Seattle was host for Seattle’s first 
high school dance symposium on April 29. Under the direc- 
tion of Irma Rodenhouse the Ballard dance students issued 
invitations to the seven other local high schools, and planned 
and carried through a program including instruction in modern 
dance technique, introduction to creative activities, and short 
demonstrations of class work by participating schools. The 
evening closed with square dancing for all. Ballard pupils 
danced America the Beautiful for the mid-winter program of 
fhe music department and also a short dance drama, Caribbean 
Fantasy. Junior high schools are giving special attention to 
folk and square dancing with several schools holding before 
or after-school coeducational classes. Meany Junior High 
School reports that Whitney Lees and Dorothy Norregaard 
combine their classes on Friday for square and social dancing. 
This has been a real achievement since in addition to the 
usual problems of junior high school: coeducational dancing 
there is the added situation of mixed racial groups at Meany. 
However there have been no insurmountable difficulties and 
parents, pupils, and teachers are all appreciative of the pro- 
gram. 

Seattle elementary school teachers are expanding their dance 
program under the stimulation of a series of square and round 
dance classes taught by Jessie B. Merrick, supervisor of 
physical education. Each school was asked to send one or 
more representatives to these sessions so that all would be pre- 
pared to teach certain selected dances to fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils. At Summit School Rex Rolle is teaching square and 
folk dancing to a heterogeneous school population including 
not only mixed racial groups but children from the deaf and 
adjustment classes. In addition to the one-day-a-week rhythm 
class the pupils often elect dancing on “choice day” and one 
noon recognition period a week is reserved for dancing. It is 
traditional that girls as well as boys choose partners and no 
one may refuse to dance when asked. During noon dances 
partners are changed after each dance. Whittier School will 
present several dances directed by Fred Moretz at the May 
PTA meeting. The girls learn the dances first and, according 
to Mr. Moretz, “a boy standing with a girl partner who... 
for the first time in the gym ... knows more than he does, 
seems much more willing to learn!” George C. Thorleifson 
at West Woodland School is enthusiastic over the expanded 
program. His pupils choose dancing at every opportunity 
and being a Scandinavian community are especially fond of 
Scandinavian folk and American contra dances. The Virginia 
Reel, Bleking, and a “round of schottisches” were performed 
by fourth, fifth and sixth graders at a recent PTA program. 
At Madrona School Thelma Randall devotes three noons a 
week to leading the Square and Folk Dance Club. From 150 
to 200 children from the fourth to the sixth grade are signed 
up for the club and each class has its own noontime program. 
Children choose the dances they wish, everyone has a good 
time, and behavior problems have noticeably diminished since 
the institution of the coeducational dancing. Bailey Gatzert 
School, with the most cosmopolitan population in Seattle, finds 
dancing a means of “promoting racial tolerance and social har- 
mony.” Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, Philippine, Negro, and 
plain American-Caucasian pupils have demonstrated some of 
their own dances for pupils and parents and all enjoy learning 
new dances together. The entire school will participate in an 
outdoor demonstration of folk and other dances for a May fiesta. 
Ernest Bartol teaches the upper-grade pupils and classroom 
teachers lead the primary pupils in dance activities. 
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Dr. Ralph Piper of the University of Minnesota indicates 
that the Festival of Nations will be presented at the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, auditorium May 20-23 by the International Insti- 
tute. The Festival includes homeland exhibits, foods, songs, 
and dances of the various nations. In 1947 over 60,000 spec- 
tators were admitted and approximately 5,000 persons were 
unable to obtain tickets. Out-of-town guests should order 
tickets ahead of time by mail from the International Institute, 
Exchange and West Kellogg Boulevard, St. Paul. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 
Oregon folk dancers responded enthusiastically to the 
twelve-hour institute conducted under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation and the ONO Dance 
Club of Portland. Under the direction of Mr. Henry Glass of 
Oakland, California, hundreds of dancers, from lay, college, 
and school groups, attended the four-session institute and 
applauded long and loud just before the final dance. 

The folk and square dance movement in Oregon is spreading 
rapidly but the biggest deterrent is the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified leaders. Miss Erma Weir of Oregon State 
College, Miss Rosamond Wentworth and Mr. Bill Bowerman 
of the University of Oregon, and Miss Dorothea Lensch of the 
Bureau of Parks, Portland, along with many others are 
attempting to train leaders through extension, inservice train- 
ing, and clinic classes and meetings. 

The Folk Dance Federation of Oregon will present “Festival 
of the Dance” in Salem on May 15. Officers of the Federa- 
tion are John H. Black, Salem, Oregon, president; Byron J. 
Beattie, Portland, Oregon, vice president; Mrs. Sue G. Doran, 
Portland, Oregon, secretary; and Mrs. Mae Quinn, Portland, 
Oregon, treasurer. 

Recent visits to Oregon schools indicate that some excellent 
intramural elementary and junior high school programs are 
being developed by a few leaders, in the profession who wish 
to provide a program of competitive sports which will meet 
the varied and extensive needs of 100 percent of the pupils 
in their schools, rather than a limited number. An example 
is the McMinnville Junior High School of McMinnville, where 
the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are fortunate in having 
as a director Mrs. Nellie Zook who conducts a full program 
for both the boys and the girls throughout the year. Activities 
include soccer, flag football, volleyball, basketball, softball, 
skating, bicycling, tennis, ping pong, horseback riding, hiking, 
swimming, tumbling, horseshoes, checkers, and paddle tennis. 
Student managers and homeroom representatives on the coeduca- 
tional intramural board include fourteen boys and girls, one 
for each activity, plus one each for membership, leadership, 
and officiating. 

The Newport Grade School, which has greatly .increased 
its enrollment and is operating on double shifts, also has an 
outstanding intramural program under the leadership of Mr. 
William Gunn, 

Mrs. Leonora Dart Graham of the Newport Grade School 
has used flying fleece ball as a successful transition from kick 
ball to softball in the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
physical education program for girls. The game of flying 
fleece ball is first introduced in the fourth and fifth grades. 
The safety of the softer fleece ball conquers any fears of being 


‘ hit that the girls might have. The girls are naturally more 


anxious to play for that reason and more readily receptive to 
instruction in throwing, catching, batting, and pitching skills, 
as well as a few simple rules. 
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Outstanding high school intramural programs which have 
caused comment by observers are the Springfield Union, Cot- 
tage Grove, and McMinnville High Schools. 

An interesting coordination of effort between the departments 
of business adininistration and physical education was evi- 
denced recently at Oregon State College when Miss Virginia 
Harrison of the physical education department lectured on 
body mechanics to the classes in the division of secretarial 
science concerning the value of and how to develop poise, 
grace, and efficiency in body movement. 

A preliminary announcement from Reed College indicates 
that Bonnie Bird of the Smith College Department of Theatre 
and Dance will instruct in the 1949 Reed College Summer 
Symposium of the Dance in cooperation with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Nichols Carter, Reed College dance director. 


Southern District + 


& 


« Association News 


By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


By R. G. Lowrey 

At its annual meeting in Jackson, March 18, the Mississippi 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
elected the following officers to serve during the coming year: 
Margaret Wade, Cleveland City Schools, president; J. R. 
Switzer, Mississippi Southern College, president-elect; Lucille 
Nobles, Jackson City Schools, vice president; Russell Lyons, 
State Department of Education, secretary; R. G. Lowrey, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, reporter. 

A southern Mississippi branch of the Women’s National Of- 
ficials Rating Committee has been established at Mississippi 
Southern College, in Hattiesburg. Functions of the group will 
be to rate women national basketball officials, to rate men offi- 
cials for women’s games on a local basis, to serve as inter- 
preters of women’s basketball rules, to assist with providing 
officials for women’s games and to conduct clinics in the early 
fall in order to train women coaches and officials. 

Miss Angeline Watkins, assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation at the College, will serve as judge. Other members are 
Miss Evelyn Prescott, a senior physical education major at the 
College, and Miss Georgine Crow, elementary supervisor for 
women’s physical education in the Hattiesburg city schools. 

Mississippi’s first health film made by Mississippi people in 
the state is now available for showings over the state. This film 
was produced by the Mississippi State Board of Health and is 
available from all local health departments and the Mississippi 
State Board of Health. “Feeling All Right” is an up-to-date, 
fast-moving story that shows graphically and realistically what 
the people need to know about one of our greatest problems, 
syphilis. It presents forcibly and interestingly the danger of 
misinformation about the disease and shows how effective, 
adequate treatment may be secured. This is a 16 mm., 30- 
minute film, designed particularly for Negro audiences. 


The educational system of Texas is keeping pace in the field 
of sports through its interscholastic league and college inter- 
school organizations. Beyond the classroom program and the 
organized. sports program we have leaders who are giving ex- 
tra time and planning so that their students may have a wider 
experience in a greater number of physical activities. 

Commerce High School has organized a Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociation. This organization offers the following activities: 
pep squad, band, intramural basketball and volleyball, hiking, 
tumbling, table-tennis, badminton, shuffleboard, archery, and 
folk dancing. Mrs. Margaret Schulze, director of girls’ physi- 
cal education at Commerce, sponsor, writes that the group has 
been active for a year now and it is so interesting she would 
like to tell others about the organization. 
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Wichita Falls High School had 357 physical edy 
dents participating in the inter-class basketball 


Cation sty. 
Wh tournament, 
en the basketball tournament was completed students be 
practicing for the annual Gym Circus and trampoline exhibit; 
Mr. C. C. Frazee, director of the program, says the school jn 


not permit practice for any exhibition to interfere with the 
regular physical education schedule. The trampoline team deni 
onstrated work on the trampoline at the Physical Educati : 
Oil Belt District meeting at Wichita Falls on March 12. yr 

Texas Technological College at Lubbock, Texas, sponsored 
a four-day ski trip to Tres Rites, New Mexico. The thirty 
seven who made the trip reported “good food, good weather 
and a good time.” : 

Modern dancing and folk dancing also claim the attention 
of the students at Technological College. The modern dance 
group of Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
under the direction of Dr. Anne Schley Duggan gave a lecture 
demonstration and concert for Texas Technological College 
April 25. The concert program included a Southwestern Suite 
in which the dances portrayed the Indian, Spaniard, pioneer 
and cowboy. A group of Negro spirituals were included in the 
program. Another interesting suite danced was a Color Suite 
in which the colors red, blue, green, yellow, orange, and purple 
were used as bases for the dance. The suite of dances for the 
theater based on Tschaikowsky’s The Nutcracker Suite jn. 
cluded a march, dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, Trepak, Ara- 
bian Dance, Chinese Dance and Waltz of the Flowers, the Jast 
a ballet. Assisting Dr. Duggan were Misses Jeanette Schlott- 
mann and Pattie McDaniel. Miss Mary Campbell was the ac- 
companist. 

Technological College is also helping to keep alive and spread 
the enjoyment and influence of our Texas square dance. The 
women’s physical education department brought Mr. Jimmy 
Clossin to Lubbock for a week’s square dance school begin- 
ning March 14. Students of the College and citizens of Lub- 
bock enjoyed and profited greatly by this period of square danc- 
ing with Mr. Clossin. 

“Physical Education as a Professional Organization” was 
taken as the theme of the Major-Minor Club of Tcchnological 
College this year. Officers of this club are Josh Cook, Betty 
Shropshire, Harriet Moltz, Mary Ann Kventon, and Norma 
Akin. 

Miss Margaret Clark of Southern Methodist University was 
responsible for a three-day folk darice school held at the 
YMCA-Kiwanis Club Camp in Dallas, Texas, January 26-30. 
Miss Jane Farwell, recreation specialist, taught folk dances, 
play party games, and folk songs. Those attending included 
college teachers, public school teachers, Girl Scout leaders, in- 
terested persons, and college students. 

North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Texas, and 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, report in- 
terest in and accomplishment with their rifle teams. Miss Addie 
Scruggs, director of health and physical education for women 
at the Agricultural College boasts a two-girl team, Miss Paula 
Beck and Miss Beth Johnson, which set a new record for the 
Agricultural College by firing a score of 98 out of a possible 
100 on regulation National Rifle Association targets. Master 
Sergeant Robert Van Keuren was their instructor. The Texas 
team, under the direction of Miss Abbie Rutledge, plans in the 
near future to match its skill against the rifle team of Texas 
A&M College at Bryan, Texas. 


KENTUCKY _— By Thomas B. Godfrey 

The Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Section of 
the Kentucky Education Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Kentucky Hotel in Louisville on April 21. Dr. Rob- 
ert Francis, associate professor in physical education at the 
University of Wisconsin, will speak on the topic, “The Place 
of Physical Education in Contemporary American and World 
Life.” 

Mr. Ben Flora, president of the Kentucky Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, will preside at the 
luncheon meeting. He recently announced that membership in 
the state association has doubled since September, 1948. 

Thirteen representatives from Kentucky attended the South- 
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ern District Convention in Asheville, North Carolina, during 
ebruary. 

" Dr. Martha G. Carr recently joined the staff of the Women’s 
physical education department at the University of Kentucky 
in Lexington. 

; The Louisville Male High School physical education depart- 
ment gave a demonstration of all the indoor activities which 
they carry on during their winter program on April 20. The 
program will be given for the entire student body and any 
interested in physical education. The program will be 


teachers 1 i 
oo eintite of Bill Neu, Nick Denes, and Charlie Kuhn. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MICHIGAN : By Gladys Ferguson 

An institute for directors of summer recreation programs in 
the smaller communities of Michigan was held on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan campus from March 31-April 2 by the Exten- 
sion Service of the University in cooperation with the Michigan 
Recreation Association. 

Similar institutes have been held previously and pronounced 
very valuable by those attending. The sessions are largely in 
the form of discussions and demonstrations, 

The institute was planned to assist members of physical 
‘education staffs or others in the school system who anticipated 
recreational employment during the summer. 


Junior and senior high school physical education teachers _ 


and tennis coaches had opportunity to secure real help in their 
tennis problems this spring. The Western Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan High School Athletic Association 
sponsored a clinic April 2 at Kalamazoo College. The pro- 
gram included lectures, demonstrations, and discussion. Harry 
Leighton, tennis coach at River Forest Tennis Club, Chicago, 
gave very practical help for the instruction of large groups 
and inside classes which are persistent problems. 

A few months ago an interesting experiment in secondary 
school camping was held at Yankee Springs Recreation’ Area 
in Michigan. For a time many students and numerous public 
school staff members lived for a week in the atmosphere ot 
real camp life. One purpose of the camp program was the 
orientation of public school teachers to the values and ways 
of educational living in camp. Those attending the camp and 
everyone who observed it considered it most successful and 
an open door to a new phase of education. 

As a result of this experiment a series of camps for older 
youths are being held this spring throughout the state. Lake- 
view and East Lansing sponsored a camp at Yankee Springs 
Recreation Area the second week in April. Ann Arbor, High- 
land Park, and Dearborn will be at Waterloo Recreation Area, 
while Center Line attends Island Lake Camp the first week 
of May. Lake Orion will be at Island Lake Camp and Bay City 
with Midland will be at Sleeper Group Camp the second week 
of May. Indian Lake camp in Iron County will be echoing the 
voices of Iron County school students as the Flint school folk 
work, play and live in Mott Camp in Flint. 

Other camp programs will be scheduled by Allegan, Stephen- 
son, and Northern Teachers College. 

A teacher-education conference on heaith was in session at 
St. Mary’s Camp April 29-30. At this second conference of 
the year representatives of the seven public institutions for 
teacher training and other selected colleges and administrators 
and teachers from a few public schools exchanged many ideas. 
There were subcommittee reports on methods and techniques 
for health teaching and also in various phases of mental health. 

The department of recreation of the public schools in Ann 
Arbor, in cooperation with the Recreation Division of the 
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Council of Social Agencies, presented an institute to train 
volunteer leaders of leisure-time recreation and education 
groups during February and March, Well known leaders and 
teachers in group work and recreation who participated were 
Dr. Fritz Ridl, Wayne University; Mr. Alvin Zander, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Miss Catherine Richards, executive 
director of the Girl Scouts in Detroit. Those attending had an 
opportunity to receive intensive training in dramatics, crafts, 
and games for recreation. 

Demonstrations of techniques in teaching touch football for 
girls, American country dancing, modern dance composition, 
and gymnastics made the physical education conference of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club on April 29, a very interesting and helpful 
meeting. Howard G. Leibee of the University of Michigan 
was chairman of this conference. 


Michigan had a State Women’s Athletic Association and 
Women’s Recreation Association convention at Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, on March 19. A panel discussion on 
“Our State Problems” was led by Miss Margaret Morcy 
of Wayne University. Colleges represented on the panel were 
Albion College, Central Michigan College, Flint Junior College, 
Michigan Normal College, University of Michigan, and Wayne 
University. Dance and swimming demonstrations concluded 
the morning program. 

Following lunch Miss Marie Hartwig, of the University of 
Michigan, spoke on “How Do Our W.A.A. Problems Relate 
to Those in Other States?” Dr, Laurie Campbell, chairman- 
elect of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, presented 
“The Relationship of the National Section on Women’s Athle- 
tics to the American Federation of College Women and to the 
local WAA’s.” 


Miss Patricia Hatch, a student at Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, is the president of the Michigan WAA this year. 


ILLINOIS vere By Clifford E. Horton 

Superintendent Palmer L. Ewing has appointed Mr. William 
Salacci, a graduate of Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege; and Mr. Robert Lindsey, a graduate of Illinois State 
Normal University, as directors of Rockford’s intramural 
program for the fifth and sixth grades. 

In Rockford, the daily physical education period is devoted 
mainly to the teaching of skills used in various games and 
sports. The intramural program has been arranged to give 
pupils the competitive and recreational play that is necessary 
for their physical and social growth. The after-school periods 
are organized on a voluntary basis and do not interfere with 
other types of established recreational programs. 

A new department of health education at Southern Illinois 
University has been set up with Mr. Ralph Boatman as acting 
chairman. This department was originally a part of the depart- 
ment of physiology and health both of which are now separate 
departments. 

Miss Theresa Ivanuck is in charge of the weekly co-recrea- 
tion program of Southern Illinois University. One night a 
week is devoted to co-recreational activities which include 
roller skating parties, sports nights, and social recreation. 

Mrs. Barbara Melvin Stinson and her husband, Quentin 
Stinson, are teaching physical education at DuQuoin High 
School. The two have developed a physical education program 
which includes a sports appreciation class for each’ section of 
classroom physical education. 

Miss Cleo Ulm, who is teaching physical education at Law- 
renceville High School, has started a noon co-recreation pro- 
gram. The main activities for this program have been social 
dancing, volleyball, and shuffleboard. 

Professor Laura Huelster, of the University of Illinois, 
President of the Midwest Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education for College Women, presided at the annual 
spring conference of this organization which was held Friday 
and Saturday, April 1 and 2 at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s 
Creek State Park, Spencer, Indiana. 

Miss Beulah Drom and two seniors at the University, 
Misses Jeanne Humberstone and Lois Barrow, conducted a 
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basketball clinic at Danville on Friday, December 17. The 
main purpose was to interpret rules of the game. Attendance 
was comprised of the group which conducts the extramural 
league games, namely, grade school principals, classroom 
teachers, and high school girls who help to officiate. 

There were. sixty teams entered in the co-recreational volley- 
ball tournament. The final league championship game was 
played in January and was won by a team composed of 
physical education staff members and graduate students. 


Professor Carita Robertson and Professor E. H. Regnier 
of the department of rural sociology are conducting a new 
course in social recreation activity. This course is given for 
men and women as part of the recently approved recreation 
major in the men’s physical education curriculum. As _ part 
of the student’s work, they go out to various parts of the 
state and conduct recreational and social evenings. . 

The school of physical education, University of Illinois, has 
this year inaugurated a professional training course for recrea- 
tion leaders. The recreation curriculum is a four-year course 
open to men only and is designed to prepare students for 
positions as leaders and administrators in a wide range of 
positions in private, industrial, commercial, and hospital rec- 
reation, as well.as in departments of public recreation. 

Several new courses have been inaugurated to provide a wide 
background in the philosophy of recreation, in general educa- 
tion, in the basic recreation skill areas, community organiza- 
tion for recreation, and in the administration of recreation. 

The Spanish translation of Methods in Physical Education 
by Kozman, Cassidy, and Jackson, is being done by Alfredo 
Lopez Suarez, director of the National Physical Education 
Institute of Cuba, and formerly a student at the University, 
the company which is publishing the edition. It is to be ready 
in January. 

A report is being prepared covering the work done by the 
physical fitness laboratory staff in the testing of Olympic 
candidates and national champions in swimming, diving, and 
track and field during 1948. ‘Some fifty athletes of top-flight 
ability are being compared with various samples of normal 
young men in a wide variety of physical fitness tests given in 
fhe Urbana laboratory and at the national championships in 
Detroit at the time of the Olympic trials. The 21 Olympic 
swimmers and diyers who went to London were tested during 
five days following the trials in Detroit. The tests involved 
many different measurements of physique, organic efficiency, 
and motor fitness. This study is an official project of the U. S. 
Olympic Committee. Dr. A. C. Ivy is chairman of the advisory 
committee and Dr. T. K. Cureton is directing the research 
work, Some fifteen coaches and physical education instructors 
have assisted with the work. 

Josephine Costanza of Oak Park elementary schools has 
developed a new version of Captain Ball which she calls 
Captain Basketball. The game has been used successfully in 
the Oak Park system this year. Full description of the game 
will appear in the May issue of the Jilinois Physical Education 
News Bulletin. 

The department of health and physical education of the 
Hinsdale public schools has prepared a twelve-page printed 
bulletin dealing with the program. Harvey Dickinson is the 
director. The aims and objectives of the physical education 
department were worked out as a cooperative undertaking. A 
philosophy of education for the Hinsdale schools was first 
formulated. Following this, specific objectives were established 
on the fields of health education, safety education, driver 
education, first aid, home nursing, sports, and _ recreation. 
Finally, objectives for physical education were adapted to fit 
within the over-all picture. The bulletin contains a complete 
activity progression chart for all grades from the first through 
the twelfth. This is one of the most comprehensive bulletins to 
appear from any of the Illinois high schools regarding physical 
education. 

The Women’s Recreation Association at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University sponsors a number of sports days each year to 
which they invite various nearby colleges. These sports days 
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are conducted by students with faculty guidance, They not 
only provide exciting competition for the players and serve 
as an incentive for them to improve their skills but they provide 
the hostess school with extremely valuable social experiences, 

The following standards have been established to guide the 
various clubs in the conduct of sports days: 


1. The personnel of teams to represent Illinois State Normal 
University is to be determined by a student-elected selection 
committee, made up of both students and faculty. 

2. At all of our home sports days and whenever Possible, 
two or more teams will represent us in each sport; these teams 
are to be of equal ability. 

3. The standards of the National Section on Women’s Ath. 
letics shall be followed and shall be considered as minimym 
standards. 

4. Upper classmen are to be given preference in selections 
between players of equal ability. 

5. Each team is to elect a captain who is responsible for 
determining starting lineup and substitutions with the guidance 
of the faculty sponsor for the sport. 

6. Insofar as it is possible to predict the playing ability of 
schools, the schedule is to match schools of equal strength, 

7. Intramural groups are to have precedence over extra- 
mural groups in time allotment for practices and in choice of , 
time and place for practices. 

8. No club in the WRA may attend more than one off- 
campus event each year without special permission from the 
WRA Board. 

9. Each local sports day program is to include .a social 
event. 

10. Rated officials are to be used at the local sports day with 
trained student officials doing the majority of the games. 

11. Each sports day is to be evaluated by the club after its 
conclusion and a detailed report filed with the WRA Board. 

12. Each participant is to pay-her own expenses, with the 
exception of transportation, which is paid from WRA funds. 

The ISNU Field Hockey Sports Day on October 30 was 
unique in that all of the state teachers’ colleges were rep- 
resented. Southern Illinois University representatives, having 
the greatest distance to travel, were invited to come on Friday 
and were entertained over night at Fell Hall, the dormitory 
for freshmen women. Southern, Western, and Normal were 
each represented by two teams, and Eastern and Northern by 
one. Following a group luncheon, a program was held at 
McCormick Gymnasium. Faculty members were introduced by 
the various captains and a community sing enjoyed. 

For their off-campus trip, the club voted to accept the invita- 
tion of MacMurray College at Jacksonville on November 20. 
Thirty student players and faculty members made the trip. Any 
girl who had participated in extramural hockey practices was 
permitted to go. Colleges attending were Principia College, 
MacMurray, and ISNU. 


James W. Grimm, director of physical education and recrea- 
tion, Hamilton, Ohio, has prepared an excellent annual report 
on recreation for study by the Recreation Commission and the 
Board of Education in an effort to expand the joint program 
of recreation to fit the individual needs of groups of all ages. 

Dr. Helen L. Coops, associate professor of physical and 
health education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been elected a Fellow in the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Coops is serving as health coordinator for Hamil- 
ton County and area in the Extended Health Education .Pro- 
gram for Ohio, a joint project of the Ohio Departments of 
Health and Education. 

Helen N. Smith, professor of physical and health education, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, served as consultant 
in health education at the North East Hills Workshop con- 
ducted by the State Department of Education in November. 
Miss Smith is chairman of the University Health Committee, 
which has recently recommended health policies for the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The committee includes representatives of 
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the administration, teaching staff, custodial staff and students, 
specialists in the field of medicine and health, and representa- 
tives from voluntary and official agencies interested in health. 


An institute on municipal recreation was conducted at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 8 and 
9. 1949. The institute was offered by the School of Applied 
Sciences in cooperation with the Ohio Recreation Association, 
Cleveland chapter of the American Recreation Society, and 
the Joint Recreation Board of the City of Cleveland and Cleve- 
land Board of Education. The institute focused attention on 
the principles and methods underlying effective operation of a 
public recreation program to meet the recreational needs of 
the residents of a community. Such factors as budgeting, use 
of facilities, adequate program planning, supervision, and pub- 
lic relations were considered. Leaders were Milo F. Christian- 
sen, department of recreation, District of Columbia; Robert 
Morrisom, department of health and physical education, 
National Jewish Welfare Board; Saul Farber, Western Re- 
serve University. 

Dr. Bruce L. Bennett, department of physical education for 
men, the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has sent in 
some interesting information on research in physical education 
at Ohio State: 


One of the many research problems under attack at Ohio 
State University is that of the relation of vision to performance 
in athletic sports. Professor Hoyt Sherman of the Department 
of Fine Arts has spearheaded the attack which originally was 
concerned with the problem of improving the teaching of art 
by specific vision training through the use of slides flashed on 
a screen for one-tenth of a second in a dark room. The train- 
ing procedure was adopted as a requirement in basic training 
for fine arts. It was also adopted with modifications for the 
training of dentists. Last year the trustees of the Grant Foun- 
dation allotted the sum of $22,300 which has made possible 
further work in the relation of vision to athletic performance 
by Professor Sherman and his collaborator, Dr. Ross Mooney 
of the Bureau of Educational Research. 


As part of this research program, early last fall the ends 
and backs on the varsity football team were given this visual 
training in the flash laboratory of the School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, and in November the varsity basketball squad was 
similarly trained. The general purpose of the flash laboratory 
training work in athletics is to enable the individual to see a 
complex situation at one glance without shifting his eyes and 
to act promptly in accordance with what he sees. In the prac- 
tical game situation in football, such training may enable the 
passer to spot the one open receiver amd judge the correct dis- 
tance for throwing the pass; it may help the halfback to thread 
his way through a maze of tacklers; in basketball, it may help 
a player pass to a teammate as he cuts away from a guard 
toward the basket; it may improve basket shooting through 
better visual security. 

In continuing the attack on this problem, an experiment with 
some of the junior varsity basketball players is being conducted. 
The purpose of this experiment is to find out whether the 
shooting of baskets can be improved by practicing with the 
eyes closed. There are two main factors involvéd in shooting 
a basket. One has to do with looking at the basket to judge 
the ‘distance; the other is the expending of muscular effort or 
energy to propel the ball toward the basket. These two factors 
are closely interrelated and equally vital. Flash laboratory 
training may help to improve the first factor; the second factor 
may possibly be improved by practice shooting with the eyes 
closed. It seems logical to assume that a player will be more 
successful in shooting if he is more keenly aware of just the 
precise muscular or kinesthetic feeling which accompanies the 
sending of the ball through the hoop from a given distance. It 
is assumed that the indjvidual has mastered the mechanics of 
shooting and does not have major flaws in his technique which 
should be corrected. 

The present work with the junior varsity basketball team is 
designed to determine whether closing the eyes while shooting 
from the floor will make a player more alert and conscious of 
his kinesthetic and muscular sense and thereby improve his 
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shooting in a normal situation with the eyes open. A number of 
coaches, such as Clair Bee, Charles Murphy, and John Bunn, 
have suggested the technique of occasionally closing the eyes 
in practicing free throws so that the player may check his 


‘form. However, as far as is known, no one has applied this 


technique to the improvement of field goal shooting, as is being 
done in the present experiment. 

One previous experiment in golf indicates that the basic 
theory may be sound. Some twenty years ago, Griffith had two 
groups practice driving a golf ball for a prescribed length of 
time. The experimental group was blindfolded during the time; 
the control group was not blindfolded. Immediately after re- 
moving the blindfolds, the performance of the experimental 
group was a little poorer than the control group. However, 
within a very short time the golfers in the experimental group 
surpassed the control group by a substantial margin. Apparent- 
ly, the blindfolded practice was more effective in helping the 
player to “groove” his swing, that is, to learn the muscular and 
kinesthetic feeling necessary to hit the ball properly. 

The effectiveness of this technique in improving basketball 
shooting needs to be thoroughly tested under a variety of cir- 
cumstances. The present experiment is an initial step in this 
direction and may point the way for others to follow. 

The February issue of Physical Education News at Ohio 
State University has an interesting article on “Wheelchair 
Coach” which is hereby reproduced: 


Wheelchair Coach 


Most coaches have a rough time getting their boys to prac- 
tice. But up at Edison High School in Morrow County, the 
boys go and get the coach for practices. They have to. The 
coach can’t walk. 

Last September 18, Coach Fred Goare came down with 
polio. After being in the hospital for several weeks he came 
home, still bedridden. 

In the meantime a townsman had assumed responsibility for 
coaching Edison’s first six-man football team in history. But 
Goare had done such a tremendous job of coaching the Edison 
basketball squad the previous year that the boys didn’t like the 
idea of getting along without him. 

So a plan came into being, one that is repeated five times a 
week these days at Edison. One of the basketball players who 
has a car drives out to the coach’s home. He and several other 
players carry Goare out to the car, load in the wheel chair, 
and drive to the school gym. There they carry the coach in. 

Once in his wheeled “horse” in the gym, Goard really gets 
around, moving swiftly here and there or sitting on the side- 
lines directing play. He’s carrying out all of his coaching as- 
signments and hasn’t missed a practice session since the boys 
provided their free taxi. system. 

Besides wanting Goare’s coaching, maybe the Edison boys 
felt it was only right that they should see that he had a hand 
in molding their season. He was in the midst of a rebuilding 
program when stricken, a program which was to bring results 


‘this year and may still do so.. 


When Goare arrived at Edison in the summer of 1947, its 
team had lost 25 straight games. Last year, thanks to Goare’s 
intensive efforts, Edison won 17, lost 10, and finished as con- 
solation champion in the district tournament. This year’s team 
lost its opener to Lexington while Goare was still marooned 
in his bed at home. 

Perhaps as encouraging as anything is the fact that Goare 
is showing improvement, although he’s never shown anything 
but a brave smile all the time. 

“My legs are slowly coming back to life,” he says. “In a few 
weeks I hope to get braces and then be able to get around on 
crutches. I'll start teaching again as soon as I can if I have to 
do it from this chair.” 

He also hopes to come back to Ohio State this summer to 
finish some uncompleted studies. 

The State Department of Education conducted a School Bus 
Driver Training Program in 26 counties from January 17 to 
February 10, 1949. The training program emphasized laws, 
rules, regulations, preventative maintenance, safety. Earl E. 
Welshimer, supervisor of transportation, reports that 1,356 Ohio 
school bus drivers participated. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

AN by Marguerite Ickis 

eee yy. A practical handbook of simple techniques in eleven 
different types of crafts. 

Contents: Starting a Craft Program, A Word about 
Design and Color, Papercraft, Printing from Blocks, The 
Silk Screen Printing Process, A Hand Printing Press, 
Bookbinding, An Introduction to Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Working in Wood, Metal Work for Beginners, An Intro- 
duction to Pottery, Puppetry for Everyone. 

6" x9" Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


by Grace L. Ryan 

Instills the spirit of the illustrious days of past Ameri- 
ca by drawing together 26 dances—10 quadrilles, 10 
contra dances, 2 circle dances, 4 couple dances—accom- 
panied by music. 

Among the Contents: Arkansas Traveler, Captain 
Jinks, Soldier’s Joy, The Campells Are Coming, Fisher's 
Hornpipe, The Tempest, The Circle, Irish Washerwoman, 
The Rye Waltz, Schottische. 
Cloth Ilustrated Music $3.00 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN IN 
SONG, DANCE AND DECORATION 


by Julia M. Buttree 

A wealth of authentic information about Indian dance, 
customs, songs, and art. 33 graded dances; methods and 
materials for costumes and implements. For camper, 
counselor, scout, scout leader, and recreation supervisor. 


Among the Contents: 

Indian Dancing—Fundamental Steps, Mountain Chant 
of the Navaho, Eagle Dance of Woodcraft, Comanche 
Dance of Zuni, Hopi Snake Dance. Ceremonies—Bring- 
ing in the Fire, Peace Pipe, Thanks to Mother Earth, 
Dance into Manhood. Indian Songs and Music-—Songs, 
Instruments, Tom-tom Orchestra. Indian Art—Making 
= Tepee, Moccasins, Canoe Decorations, The Peace 

ipe. 
634" x 10” Cloth Illustrated Music $3.75 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS 
by Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth 

The Directors of Crater Club Day Camp 
to make useful articles from scraps of wood 
and odds and ends found about the camp. 
leaders of children in their attempts to help 
to create. 

Contents: Let’s Paint, Fun with Metal 
Saw, Sewing, From Garden ‘to Gift, Potey 
Leathercraft, Favors for Your Party, This and 


6" x9" Cloth IMustrated 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF 
CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


by Bernard S. Mason 
Abounds with the atmosphere of the silent 


makes everyone long for the open trail. Her; 


designed for young people, which covers the 
of campcraft and woodcraft. Magnificent 
all the techniques and full page photographs 
simply portray the crafts. 


Among .the Contents: What to Take, ¥, 
Picking the Campsite, Fire without Matches 
Blanket Roll, Tents for the Trail and For 
Camps, Packing Food, Cooking without Pots 
Your Drinking Water. 


11" Cloth IIlustrated 


DESIGN FOR TENNIS 
by Mary K. Browne 
Presents, through 112 special illustration 
nique and detailed text material, a method 
and learning tennis. Information on the r 
court play, individual and group instruction, 
struction and care, tournaments, and duties 
officials. Battleboard Tennis—for indoor pla 
tice appears in print for the use of all. 
Among the Contents: Service, Overhead 
ley and Rally Strokes, Fundamentals, Control, 
and Strategy, Class Organization, Common 
Game. 
x 834" Cloth Illustrated 
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IINGS GAMES FOR RECREATION 


Spaeth Benard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell 
¥ Camp deg tains over 1200 individual games for use at camp, 
S Of wood, club or playground. Just the thing to keep the 
the camp, ‘group amused for hours. Excellent for your recrea- 
ts to help whrogram. 

ong the Contents: Social Mixers, Social Dancing 
_ Metal, Mystery Games, Dramatic Contests and_ Stunts, 
sift, Potteyll Relays and Group Contests, Active Dual Contests, 
, This andWicraft Contests, Picnic and Outing Activities, Joke 
trated and Trick Games, Forfeits for Social Gatherings, 


lay Way of Teaching. 


Cloth Illustrated $3.50 


CRAFTS PICNIC BOOK 


the silent ark I. Fredrikson 
trail. Heew@ivities for picnic fun! Tells how to plan the pro- 
covers thei start the ball rolling, be sure everyone joins in 
snificent of the affair. 
otographsdiong the Contents: Planning and Preparation; The 


m; Outings in Rural Communities; Games, Stunts, 
sts; Special Occasions Out of Doors; Food and Its 
ation; Fires and Fireplaces; Picnic and Outing 


Ss. 
d Cloth $1.25 


» Take, Yo 
t Matches, 

and For} 
thout Pots 


Illustrated 


ACHING PROGRESSIONS FOR 


SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR 
hard L. Brown 
alyzes each of nine basic strokes: objective, meth- 


illustratiosfMctors to be stressed, teaching tips. Clever line 
1 methoddiigs portray the progressions step by step. Treats 
n the raddsafety skills — treading, floating, surface diving 
struction, @™mlementary diving from the side of the pool, simple 
and dutis™™ and recreational swimming games, stunts, ballet 
ndoor plaa@™tions. 
all. ong the Contents: Class Organization, Safety 
werhead Sessions for Non-Swimmers, Side Strokes, Side Over- 
rudgen, Trudgen Crawl, American Crawl, Breast 
~ommon fig. Elementary Backstroke, Inverted Backstroke, 
rawl, Basic Safety Skills, Recreational Swimming. 
ustrated Cloth IMlustrated $3.00 
Il COMPANY 
Since 1838 
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SPORTS FOR RECREATION 


AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 
by Elmer D. Mitchell 


Assembles in convenient form information on thirty 
sports. For each activity: Background, Place in the Pro- 
gram, General Description, Equipment, Coaching of Skills 
and Techniques, Basic Rules, Bibliography. 

Among the Contents: Archery, Badminton, Baseball 
(Softball), Basketball, Bowling, Boxing, Canoeing, 
Equitation, Gymnastics, Handball, Horseshoes, Lacrosse, 
Riflery, Rowing and Sculling, Soccer, Speedball, Squash 
Racquets, Swimming and Diving, Tennis, Track and Field, 
Volleyball, Water Polo, Wrestling, Practical Aids for 
Conducting Competition, Scheduling Procedures, Tests 
of Achievement. 
6" Cloth 


Illustrated $3.50 


NATURE IN RECREATION 
by Marguerite Ickis 


Shows how to inject fun into a recreation program by 
introducing nature through activities, by indicating work- 
able approaches and methods which create an awareness 
of living things in the world about us. 


Contents: Nature in Camping, Handicraft, Games, 
Dramatics, Music, Dancing, Aquatics, Nature Criteria. 
x3" Paper Illustrated $1.00 


A CAMPING MANUAL 
by Alice Drought, Ph.D. 


Discusses in detail the organization and administra- 
tion of a camp from campsite selection through business 
management to out-of-camp trips. A valuable appendix 
of concrete illustrative material taken from actual camp 
situations supplements each section of the text. A prof- 
itable investment for camp directors, counselors, recrea- 
tion leaders, and students. 


Contents: The Challenge of Camping, Campsite Selec- 
tion and Development, Health and Safety, Mental Health, 
Feeding the Camp, Business Management and Record 
Keeping, Counselor Training, Program, Trips out of 
Camp. 

6” x9" $3.00 


Cloth Illustrated 
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The second semester of the current school year finds between 
5,000 and 6,000 high school students enrolled in courses in 
driver education and training in Ohio, according to the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, 
State Department of Education. 

Twenty-six high schools have added this course to their cur- 
riculums, making a total of 193 schools with such courses dur- 
ing this semester; 101 are city high schools, 22 are schools in 
exempted villages, 68 are county high schools, and one parochial 
school and one university school are also included in the 193 
schools. 

Before the clese of this semester, these high school students 
will have spent at least 36 hours in the classroom studying 
traffic laws, laws of nature, and automobile mechanics. They 
will also have spent 24 hours in a dual-controlled driver train- 
ing car, with 6 of the 24 hours actually behind-the-wheel un- 
der the guidance of specially trained teachers. 

With the close of the semester approximately 5,000 boys and 
girls will receive their drivers’ licenses and will be on the 
highways, better drivers by far than their elders who never 
really learned to drive! They and the thouSands of other stu- 
dents the nation over are the hope for safe highways in the 
future. 

Because Hamilton teachers and administrators are intellec- 
tually curious and ready to exchange ideas with their neighbors, 
some excellent experiments in physical activities are enjoying 
the most successful seasons in the history of the Hamilton 
schools. 

Every elementary school is alive with spirit these days with 
their balanced participation in numerous activities built around 
elementary athletics. 

Among other activities the girls participate in competitive 
cheer leading which has been one of the most enlightening 
activities ever conceived in school education since it creates an 
atmosphere of reasonable determination instead of “crowd 
psychology.” 

Along with these activities come folk and square dancing 
during game intermissions for the entire student body. 


National Section on + 
- & Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


The Iowa NSWA Committee consists of Lillian Castner, 
chairman; Ruth Comiskey, aquatics; Eleanor Kolar, badmin- 
ton; Mary Jane Culhane, basketball; Alice Adair, volleyball; 
Mary Jane Baker, softball; Anna Gay, soccer; and district 
representatives, Agnes Shea, Loretta Yeates, Opal Robinson, 
Shirley Dailey, Betty Ebers, Helen Hallowell, and Marion 
Williams Steckel. 

Iowa has distributed copies of At Your Service and Desirable 
Practices to teachers and coaches and is cooperating in the 
basketball study on the use of the limited dribble. 

Oklahoma colleges were guests of Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity at a basketball playday on March 5. Colleges represented 
were Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha; Southwestern 
Institute of Technology, Weatherford; Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah; Oklahoma University, Norman; Oklahoma 
A&M, Stillwater; Southeastern College, Durant; Central State 
College, Edmond; and East Central College, Ada. 

A state sports playday was held for AFCW members at 
Oklahoma A&M on April 9 and the annual playday will be held 
at Lake Texhoma on May 14. 

Mrs. Eleanor Fagerquist of Thomaston High School reports 
a successful solution to the problem of shortage of officials in 
her part of Connecticut. 

Mary Benevento, WNORC official, conducted a clinic in 
basketball officiating which was attended by forty coaches in 
the Housatonic Valley Schoolmen’s League. The first meeting 
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was a rules interpretation session. In the second meeting girls 
from league schools played on mixed teams to provide Prac. 
tice periods in officiating for the coaches. Another officials’ Prac. 
tice session was conducted by bringing in an outside team to 
compete against a league team. 

These sessions resulted in a greater appreciation of girls 
rules in basketball and in an interest in WNORC ratings 
among the coaches. 

A badminton clinic in the New Haven YWCA on January 27 
proved very successful. 

A softball committee from Connecticut is working on sug. 
gestions for changes in the rules. 


Eastern District 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT By Carl F. Fischer 

“Let’s Think, Work and Play Together” is the spring con- 
vention theme of the Connecticut state association. The Exe- 
cutive Committee with the help of its regional area member- 
ship has planned an unusual setting and program for its spring 
meeting this year. 

The Convention Committee has appropriated the facilities of 
the State YMCA summer camp, Camp Hazen at Chester, 
Connecticut, for the weekend of June 3, 4 and 5. Although 
built around the usual areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation, the program will attempt the bizarre by organizing 
each general session into an audience participation meeting, 
the objective being to give those attending many practical 
ideas and methods they can take home -with them. 

Starting at 2:00 on Friday afternoon the weekend will be 
scheduled completely through to the banquet and adjournment 
at 1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Beginning with Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
who will keynote the convention, the program will follow with 
three general sessions, one each Saturday morning, afternoon, 
and evening. Friday evening and late Saturday afternoon, 
delegates will have an opportunity to engage in informal group 
meetings, camp recreation, including boating, canoeing, table 
tennis, volleyball, baseball, softball, basketball, horseshoes and 
swimming. Camp fires and evening snacks on Friday and Sat- 
urday night will end a full day of activities. Sunday will be 
used for a business session, small group discussions, a resume 
of convention projects, a summary by Dr. Jay Nash, and 
the banquet. 

The Connecticut members are looking forward to this un- 
usual and interesting weekend convention. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 

Miss Mary A. Thompson has been appointed health educa- ~ 
tion supervisor in Prince George’s County. She came to Mary- 
land from Kalamazoo College where she served as head of 
the department of physical education for women. In addition 
to her college instruction she has served as camp director of 
the Pretty Lake vacation camp during the past three summers. 
Prior to coming to Kalamazoo, Miss Thompson was director 
of women’s physical education at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas. 

The Maryland Conference on Professional Undergraduate 
Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation was held at Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland, on Monday, February 21, 1949. 
There was a large representation from the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state as well as from the Baltimore City Board 
of Education and the State Department of Education. Dr. 
Elmon L. Vernier, director of physical education, Baltimore 
City schools, presided at the meeting and Dr. Wilson Shaeffer, 
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Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, welcomed the group. The group divided into three 
sections to discuss the phases of health education, physical 
education, and recreation, Many recommendations came out of 
these discussions and committees are to be appointed by Dr. 
Vernier to carry these out. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Maryland Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at 
Annapolis, Maryland, on March 5, 1949. Dr. Donald I. Minne- 
gan of the Towson State Teachers College talked on “The 
Importance of Play Skills in the All-Round Development of 
Elementary School Pupils” and emphasized the following 
points: (1) the tremendous importance of play skills in the 
general development of pupils; (2) the need for specific adapted 
play experiences according to individual needs; (3) the signi- 
ficance of skills as the key to other kinds of development ; 
(4) a demonstration of basic priority skills and how to de- 
velop them; (5) what the school and the home can do to 
provide a suitable skill training program for boys and girls. 

Miss Charlotte Hurtt, classroom teacher of School No. 44, 
Baltimore City, gave a demonstration for the second grade in 
rhythms, story plays, singing games, and squad games. Miss 
Ruth Zachery, classroom teacher of School No. 89, Baltimore 
City, gave a demonstration for the fifth grade in rhythms, folk 
dances, Greek dodgeball, ball skills, and squad games. Many 
elementary school teachers from Annapolis and the county 
attended this meeting. A baseball clinic for boys was conducted 
by the staff of the U. S. Naval Academy and there was also a 
lacrosse clinic conducted by Coach Moore of the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Miss Valerie Rapp of the Forest Park High School 
in Baltimore gave a modern dance clinic for high school girls. 
A small group of Annapolis High School girls was used for 
this demonstration. The afternoon session was held at the U. S. 
Naval Academy. There was a tour of the buildings and the 
members of the group were then guests of the Academy at the 
Intercollegiate Navy and Army fencing matches and at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Navy wrestling matches. 

The Twenty-Third Girls’ Demonstration and Interclass Meet 
was held at the Towson State Teachers College on March 9. 
Four hundred students participated in the folk dances, singing 
games, stunts, songs, games, and relays. The activities are 
selected from the regular course work of the physical educa- 


tion classes. The trophy winners were the classes of 1949 and - 


1950. 

A meeting of the First District of the Maryland Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in 
Cumberland on March 25. The four western counties met at 
the Fort Hill High School from one to four o’clock. Dean 
G. Ott Romney of West Virginia University and Dr. Elmon 
L. Vernier of Baltimore spoke. There were also demonstrations 
by elementary teachers and physical education teachers on the 
elementary and secondary levels. Mr. Warren Evans, super- 
visor of physical education in Frederick County, and Mr. 
Edward Finzel of the Beall High School in Allegany County 
were the committee members who arranged this meeting. 


Possibilities for enriching and utilizing elementary education 
through utilization of the surrounding natural environment and 
related community resources are constantly available but 
rarely used effectively because of lack of adequate training. 
The six-week workshop in outdoor education at the University 
of Maryland, a continuation of the project started at Towson 
last year by the State Department of Education, will offer 
such opportunities with either graduate or undergraduate 
credit. The group will live, work and play together with special 
housing to provide for hiking, outdoor cooking, evening camp- 
fires, songs, stories, and other group fun. There will be var- 
ious caravan expeditions such as the National Park Canal 
trip, fishing trips on the Chesapeake Bay, combing the sea 
beach at ebb tide, visits to Rock Creek Park and its zoo, the 
Smithsonian Institute and its resources, the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, the Greenbelt Recreation Program, the National 
Park Ranger Naturalist Program, Conservation and Forestry 
Project, and many other resources of the Washington, D. C., 
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area.. William G. Vinal, professor of nature education at 
the University of Massachusetts, nationally known pioneer in 
this field; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, Maryland state director of 
physical education and recreation, and other outstanding leaders 
including regular members of the University staff will assist 
in the program which will be directed by Mr. Tam Deering, 
internationally known recreation leader. This rich vacation 
experience is planned especially for teachers, administrators, 
recreation leaders, and social workers who can put it to immed- 
iate use in their own communities. Since registration must be 
limited, applications should be made soon. For more complete 
information write to Director, Outdoor Education, College 
of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS tis By Mary T. Gibbons 

An act providing for the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of public school camps by School Committees of 
cities and towns has been proposed in the 1949 session of the 
Massachusetts State Legislature and has had its first hearing. 
Under Senate Bill No. 535, the School Committee may estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate camp schools to be kept open during 
the regular school year and, at other times, for the purpose 
of instruction in outdoor activities, physical training, recrea- 
tional skills, and allied subjects. The School Committee shall 
prescribe courses of instruction and activities to be conducted 
at such camp schools and shall establish rules and regulations 
governing the same. Under the proposed Act, children may at- 
tend such camp schools for a period not to exceed two weeks 
in any school year and shall be credited with school attendance. 
No child shall be required to attend such camp schools, however. 

After the appropriation of funds by the City Council or the 
town meeting, the School Committee may acquire, equip, and 
maintain the necessary facilities and employ the necessary 
persons for the Operation of the camp schools. The camp schools 
may be conducted on land within or without the territorial 
limits of the school district. The bill provides that the School 
Committee may accept gifts, grants, and contributions, to be 
used exclusively for the operation of such camp schools. It is 
permitted also that two or more communities may combine 
to establish, maintain, and operate camp schools as authorized 
by this act. 


NEW YORK oa By Marie R. Schuler 

The news in this issue is a brief history of the organization 
and activity of the New York State Association during the past 
five years. In 1945-46 the constitution was revised to include 
an organization similar to that of the AAHPER. The associa- 
tion includes organized zone associations, divisions, sections, 
and affiliated organizations whose services deal primarily with 
the promotion of health, physical education, and recreation. 
This reorganization has paid large dividends in increased 
membership, activity, and interest in the affairs of the 
association. 

There are three divisions, namely, health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, each with a vice president whose chief 
responsibility is to coordinate the work of the organized 
sections within his division and to initiate committee work 
to serve the interest groups within the division not organized 
as official sections, so that the needs of all members will be 
met. A further duty of each vice president is to bring to the 
attention of zone officers the need for planning local programs 
which will satisfy the groups within his division. For example 
under the division of health at the present time, there is one 
organized section, the Council on Health Teaching and two 
affiliate organizations, the Nurse Teachers Association and 
the Dental Hygiene Teachers Association. The vice president 
for health must therefore (1) coordinate the work of these 
three groups, (2) initiate committee work to cover areas not 
being covered by one of these groups, and (3) provide means 
of promotion to secure adequate programs in health throughout 
the state. Each division functions in like manner. 

This organizational setup leaves the president free to con- 
cern himself with the overall coordination of the three divisions 
to work with the broader problems of deep concern to the 
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program as a whole and to work directly with officers of 
the zone organizations, organized sections, and committees 
whose work involves the three divisions. 

The eleven zone associations have been strengthened by this 
change and have grown accordingly as the needs of the various 
interest groups have been met. Most zones hold at least two 
general meetings a year and in addition hold workshops, 
clinics, and other activities planned to meet the requirements 
of special interest groups within the zones. 

There are at present eleven standing committees working on 
long-term association projects. These committees are actively 
working on problems of research, professional preparation and 
personnel training, facilities, standards, membership, visual 
aids, legislation, and other pertinent problems. In addition to 
the standing committees there are seven president’s committees, 
and eleven conference committees. During this past year over 
five hundred members of the association have been actively 
engaged in committee work. 

The reorganization together with this active participation 
by members in worthwhile committee service has resulted in 
greatly increased membership and better attendance at the 
annual conferences which are held the last week in January 
each year. In 1945, membership in the Association was 984, in 
1946, 1839; 1947, 1974; 1948, 2732; and in 1949 as of February 
15 it was 2764. In like manner, attendance at the annual con- 
ference has increased from approximately 800 in 1946 to over 
1400 in 1949, 

Organization on the basis of interest group needs has tended 
to increase interest and cooperation on the part of all and to 
strengthen the association. The work of the division vice 
presidents, section, zone, and affiliate officers lightens the bur- 
den of the president and permits more efficient operation of 
association affairs. Any association is only as strong as its 
active members. A start has been made &nd our goal is 
“Continued Progress.” 

The following verse by Albert Rosenthal, president of the 
New York City Zone of our state association, is quoted from 
The Champion of Health Education, official publication of 
that zone: 

Which Are You? 
Are you an active member, the kind that would be missed, 
Or are you just contented that your name is on the list? 
Do you stay at home and criticize and knock? 
Or do you take an active part to help the work along? 
Or are you satisfied to be the kind that just belong? 
Do you ever voluntarily help at the guiding stick 
Or leave the work to just a few and talk about the “clique?” 
Come to meetings often and help with hand and heart 
Don’t be just a member but take an active part. 
Think this over, member, you know right from wrong. 
Are you an active member, or do you “Just Belong!” 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


NEVADA By Alice Summit 

The GAA of Basic High School, Henderson, Nevada, held a 
playday on March 19. The schools at Boulder and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and Needles, California, attended. Games were played 
for several hours in the morning, As luncheon was served, the 
girls were entertained with songs, music, and skits. 

The Girls’ Letter Club of the Las Vegas High School, Las 
Vegas, Nevada, held a playday on April 2. GAA members in 
15 towns were invited. Three hundred and fifty girls from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada attended. A theme of spring 
flowers was carried out. Each team had badges in the shape of 
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the State of Nevada with colorful flowers to indicate the dif 
ferent teams. The flowers were set off by clever cartoons Pena 
ing from a part of their names. " 

Speed ball, soccer, softball, basketball, and volleybal] wer 
played. A luncheon was served by the home economics dusaik 
ment. 

Physical education instructors from schools in Las 
acted as officials. 


CALIFORNIA . « By Geraldine Schwaderer 

When it reached its goal of 2,000 members in 1947-1948 the 
California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation set a mark of 2,500 members for 1948-1949, The 
January figures showed a membership of 1844 which is almost 
500 members more than last year at this same time. This is 
very gratifying, indeed, as it indicates a professional growth and 
interest among the people in our fields. By the time the State 
conference comes in April, we hope to have surpassed the 2,509 
mark and to have set a new high for our state membership, 
Such an achievement can only be done by the combined efforts 
of our unit presidents and membership chairmen, and to them 
we offer congratulations for their splendid efforts. 

The division of health and physical education of the Los 
Angeles County Board of Education, Mr. Lloyd E. Webster, 
Director, recently secured Miss Gertrude Lippincott, welj 
known concert dancer and teacher, for a series of three dem- 
onstration lessons in modern dance. The sessions were held jn 
three sections of the county on February 23 and 24, Compton 
Junior College, Whittier Union High School, and Redondo 
Beach High School. Students from the physical education and 
dance classes of these schools participated for demonstration 
purposes. These sessions were well attended by administrators, 
elementary and high school teachers, and physical education 
instructors. 

Miss Fredricka Moore, coordinator of corrective physical 
education and dance, was added to the staff of the division of 
health and physical education in September, 1948, and has 
stimulated interest in rhythms and dances through institutes 
and workshop sessions throughout the county. Many of the 
elementary schools have inaugurated rhythmic programs, and 
there is widespread interest in square dancing on the upper 
elementary level. 


Vegas 


ARIZONA i By Regna F. Breneman 

The intramural program at Arizona State College at Tempe 
has been a very busy one. Badminton doubles were played off 
in each of two sections—beginners and advanced. Approxi- 
mately 100 girls were entered. Audrey Armstrong and Mar- 
garet Dudley won the advanced section, and Martha Wellborn 
and Jeanne Harkey took the beginners’ meet. Basketball in- 
tramurals with over 70 entries will be under way soon. Dance 
intramurals were run on the team basis in folk, tap, modern, 
and social dancing. About 40 girls took part in the program, 
which was presented February 17. The judges were Mrs. Lor- 
rett Brinegar of Phoenix Union High School, Mrs. Harriett 
Mitten of Mesa High, and Mrs. Ivan Hugh of Madison School. 

The Arizona Interscholastic Association has given its ap- 
proval for ASC to hold a dance symposium for all high school 
girls in the state. Invitations went out to 250 girls from Ajo, 
Mesa, Amphitheater in Tucson, Tucson Senior High School, 
Chandler, Glendale, Tempe, Phoenix, Prescott, Globe, North 
Phoenix, and Gila Bend High Schools. Permission was also 
granted to hold a statewide badminton and archery meet at 
ASC on March 26. 

The WAA representatives of ASC journeyed to Tucson on 
February 25 to attend the state meeting of the Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women held at the University of Arizona. 
Schools represented were: Gila Junior College, Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff, Arizona State College at Tempe, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and Phoenix College. 

Georgia Appleby and Audrey Armstrong went to Tucson, 
accompanied by Miss Elma Steck, to take part in the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Invitational Tennis Meet. Other schools com- 
peting were Texas Technological College, Texas School of 
Mines, University of California at Los Angeles, Stanford Uni- 
versity, San Diego State College, and Pepperdine. 
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UTAH 

District I of the Utah Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held its annual meeting February 26 
at South Cache High School. In addition to the general session, 
four section meetings were held. One addition to this year’s 
meeting was the section for*school administrators which was 
considered highly successful. Alf Freeman, principal of Box 
Elder High School, was chairman. Edward Payne, Ruth Hob- 
son, Seth Maughan, and John Broberg were host planners for 
the luncheon in the school cafeteria. Two hundred and fifty 
persons were in attendance. Professor Elizabeth Dutton of the 
Utah State Agricultural College is chairman of District I. 

District VI held its annual conference at Beaver High School 
with LaMont Thornock, chairman, in charge. Principal speaker 
for the conference was Superintendent Pearce of the Beaver 
County District. He spoke on “The Importance of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in Meeting Life Adjust- 
ment Needs of High School Youth.” One of the most interest- 
ing sections was on visual aids in physical education. This sec- 
tion considered the use of film as an instructional device for 
physical education. A demonstration of the use.of films was 
iven. 
' District IV held its meeting at Richfield on March 12. Mr. 
Rudolph Church, Panguitch, and his planning committee or- 
ganized the meeting in the form of a work conference. Group 
leaders took charge of the five sections to which persons who 
attended the conference were assigned. In each group also were 
specially invited people who acted as consultants. Many fine 
recommendations were made to the conference concerning the 
problems confronting schools of District IV. Among other im- 
portant things, the conference recommended that inasmuch as 
District VI represented one of the more rural areas of the 
state, the schools should initiate steps to secure organized rec- 
reation programs for the boys and girls in their respective 
communities. 


Central District 
+ Association News 


By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


WYOMING By Helen M. Newland 

New among Wyoming’s physical education instructors this 
year are Miss Dorothy Frantz, Torrington High Schoo! and 
Junior College, who is a graduate of the Colorado State Teach- 
ers College; Miss Lucy Smith, Cheyenne High School, a grad- 
uate of the University of Colorado; Mrs. Dorothy Lou Mac- 
Millan, University Elementary and Prep School, Laramie; and 
Margaret Small Mains, dance director at the University of 
Wyoming. Mrs. MacMillan holds an M. A. degree from the 
University of Washington, and Mrs. Mains, one from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1 

The GAA of the Cheyenne High School recently conducted 
initiation activities for 55 new members of the organization. 
The girls earned membership points in the fall quarter by 
participating in softball, volleyball, tennis, skating, golf, and 
swimming. ' 

Miss Marilyn Flint, formerly with the Wyoming State Health 
Department as physical therapist, is now working on an ad- 
vanced degree at the University of Wyoming. She assists part 
time in the physical therapy clinic of the University health 
service. 

Several of the smaller schools of Wyoming have adopted the 
constitution and point system of the state girls’ athletic associa- 
tion. New member schools include Huntley and Sundance. 

Miss Jane Fuller, formerly of the staff of the Prep School 
in Laramie is now on the faculty of Teachers College at Can- 
ton, New York. 

News from the University indicates that the men’s and wom- 
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en’s departments have merged this year into a division of health, 
physical education, and recreation, under the directorship of 
Randall D. Watkins. The University staff is expecting a great- 
ly expanded program in physical education for the training 
school with the construction of the new college of education 
building which will house a gymnasium, dressing room, shower 
facilities, and physical education offices. 


NEBRASKA 


The division of physical education at the University of Neb- 
raska has inaugurated its new curriculum in physical education 
and recreation to prepare more adequately future recreational 
leaders. Several new courses of a recreational nature have been 
added to the existing program. It includes a social studies minor 
and a requirement in the biological sciences as well. 

The Lincoln city schools are in the midst of many changes 
which will soon affect the health and physical activity of all 
school children. Plans are already completed for the installa- 
tion of much new and appropriate playground equipment on 
most of the city elementary school grounds. The project is 
being worked out with the assistance of the city recreation de- 
partment. Dr. Walter Foster, new director of health for the 
city schools, is working with principals in providing daily 
milk periods, improved cafeteria facilities, and newly developed 
noon-hour recreational programs in the elementary schools. 
The University of Nebraska is cooperating in providing lead- 
ership for some of these new developments. 

Several smaller Nebraska schools have inaugurated regular 
physical education classes this year for the first time. Many 
report new locker or basket systems, regular towel service, and 
instructional periods for both boys and girls as a part of the 
curriculum. 

The first two of a series of workshops sponsored by the 
Nebraska Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation have been very stimulating. That these workshops 
are answering a need is evidenced by the interest and atten- 
dance of those already held. The first was at Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska, where Larry Owens and Erling Odegaard, 
workshop hosts, prepared a splendid program. Panel speakers 
included school principals, coaches, officials and men and wom- 
en physical education directors. Some of the topics for discus- 
sion were “Physical Education as a State Requirement for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in Nebraska”; “It’s About 
Time for Understanding and Cooperation Between Fans, 
Coaches, and Officials”; “The Curriculum and Carry-Over 
Values of a High School Physical Education Program”; and 
“School and Community Recreation.” Arthur Todd of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association was the guest speaker at the 
noon luncheon. 

The second workshop under the capable chairmanship of Mrs. 
Herman Gimmestad, director of physical education for Wom- 
en at Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, had just the right 
bait to bring professional workers from a wide area of north- 


By Elvera R. Christiansen 


‘ eastern Nebraska. Arthur Todd and Helen Dauncey of the Na- 


tional Recreation Association were keynote speakers. Recrea- 
tional films were viewed and discussed. Panel discussions, a 
participation period, and consultation opportunity on all types 
of recreational problems rounded out the program. 

The Lincoln Council of Social Agencies is congratulating 
itself on the tremendous success of a leadership training course 
which has just ended. The workshop was planned for volun- 
teer youth leaders or prospective leaders, 18 years and over. 
About 200 workers met from 7:30-9:30 each Thursday evening 
for six weeks. The first hour was given over to discussion in 
one of three groups, 7- to 12-year-olds, teen-agers, and young 
adults. The workers chose the age level in which their chief 
interest lay. University faculty members. of the psychology and 
sociology departments led the discussions. The second hour was 
given over to laboratory study and participation. Active and 
quiet games, musical mixers, and square dancing, were under 
the leadership of Mrs. Margery Schuster, instructor in physical 
education and community leadership of the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College, and Mrs. Elvera Christiansen, assistant professor 
of physical education at the University of Nebraska. Hugh 
Rangeler, director of vocal music, Lincoln high school, dem- 
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onstrated techniques of leading group singing. Practical appli- 
cation of recreational crafts was taught by Dora Von Bargen 
and Phillip Rueschoff of the University extension division. 
Achievement certificates were issued to about 175 volunteer 
workers who attended five of the six sessions. 

The officers for the Nebraska Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association for 1949 are: president, Ruth Medders of 
Omaha; vice presidents, Phyllis Dent, director of Campfire 
Girls-at Lincoln, and Mary Ellen Lytle of Omaha; secretary- 
treasurer, Selma Larsen. In May the Nebraska section will 
have a weekend “briefing” for counsellors and directors at one 
of the camps near Omaha. 

The program of public relations and education of the Ne- 
braska Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation will be a busy one, with a speakers’ bureau now at 
work attempting to have every civic and service club in the 
State of Nebraska set aside one program this year for health, 
physical education, and recreation. Several clubs have already 
held their initial program, and during March, April and May 
every town and city was on the itinerary for the state associa- 
tion speakers. 

Research studies now under way as a joint project of the 
Nebraska Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the division of physical education, University 
of Nebraska, include a study to determine the present status of 


physical education in the elementary, junior high schools, and 


senior high schools of Nebraska, and a study to determine the 
total potential resources for recreation in the State of Nebraska. 
The latter will include all phases of commercial, school, com- 
munity, and county recreation. 

A most successful training institute was held at Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebraska, late in March. The purpose of the 
program, in which the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University and Midland College cooperated, was to train lead- 
ers to assist groups with recreation projects. Leaders of church, 
Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 4-H Clubs, rural youth, and PTA 
groups were especially invited to attend. A wide and varied 
program was carried on throughout the day and evening. Both 
afternoon and evening sessions included social recreation train- 
ing with special emphasis on square dancing and calling. 

At a recent meeting af the physical education staff and the 
Curriculum Committee of Wesleyan University at Lincoln, it 
was agreed that in keeping with the best standards, the work 
in physical education should be confined to a minor for both 
men and women. This would permit students to specialize in 
physical education to the extent of 25 semester hours. It was 
suggested that for the arts degree, physical education would 
work in nicely with a major in a divisional course or with a 
major in education. 


W. B. Saunders recently published a new text, Fundamentals 
of Body Mechanics and Conditioning, by Mabel Lee, director 
of physical education, University of Nebraska, and Miriam M. 
Wagner, director of health and physical education, University 
of Kansas City. 


The Athletic Federation of College Women, Nebraska Divi- 
sion, held its annual convention at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska, early in April. Miss Barbara Fairley, department of 
physical education, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, was the 
principal speaker. Gertrude Nolte, Westboro, Missouri, and 
Aletha Pflueger, Wayne, Nebraska, were co-chairmen for the 
convention. 


Plans are moving forward in the women’s physical education 
department for the joint celebration of 55 years as a depart- 
ment and the 50th anniversary of the graduation of the first 
major in physical education at the University of Nebraska. 

The first of a series of conferences of state college and uni- 
versity directors of health, physical education, recreation, and 
athletics was held at the University of Nebraska recently with 
representatives attending from every state institution: offering 
teacher training and professional work except one. The agenda 
for the meeting was as follows: 


1. Curriculum problems relative to the major and minor. 


2. Preparation for subsequent graduate work in light of the 
October, 1948, Pere Marquette Graduate Conference, St. Louis. 
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3. Upgrading of standards, and suggestions for the improye. 
ment of professional teacher training. 

4. Elementary teacher preparation in our field. 

5. Coordination with the state, district, and national associa. 
tion in- health, physical education, and recreation. 

6. Needs in Nebraska schools. 

7. Compulsory state and national professional student mem. 
bership for all majors. 

8. Affiliation with the College Physical Education Association, 

Schools represented at the conference were the University of 
Nebraska, State Teachers College at Wayn, Chadron, Peru, ang 
Kearney, Midland College, York College, Omaha University. 
Dana College, Nebraska Wesleyan, and Concordia Teachers 
College. Another conference will be held on May 14 at Lincolp, 

The Lincoln Inter-Civic Club Recreational Jamboree for 13 
Lincoln civic clubs and over 500 business and professional men 
was again held at the University of Nebraska in the physical 
education building. Competition was organized in bridge, crib. 
bage, checkers, pitch, table tennis, badminton, horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, free throws, golf putting, ping pong, shot put, 
dart bowling, dart baseball, and barber shop quartet contests, 
all followed by a buffet luncheon. 

Doane College conducted another co-recreational family night 
for married students and faculty recently. This has been one 
of the more popular program features of the year. 

The Nebraska Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation is sponsoring a statewide swimming pool insti- 
tute on May 7 at Lincoln, and a few days later will conduct an 
institute for park directors and park maintenance workers from 
all over the state. The state association has also conducted spe- 
cial all-day workshops at Fremont and Hastings, and will con- 
duct similar workshops at North Platte and Scottsbluff in 
May. 


NORTH DAKOTA : By Grace O. Rhonemus 

During the past three years the NDAHPER newsletter has 
become a regular service of the Association. Ninety copies were 
mailed to members in February. Plans are under way to double 
membership during the next few months. 

Alpha Nu Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa, professional physical 
education fraternity for women, was recently installed at the 
University of North Dakota by Lillie G. Rice, province direc- 
tor from Indianapolis, Indiana. Eighteen girls were initiated. 
Plans are also being made to install a chapter of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, professional fraternity for men, within the next month. 

The University physical education department for women 
recently participated in a number of worthwhile endeavors, In 
February, students and instructors went to the University of 
Minnesota to obtain official ratings in basketball. Orchesis 
staged an opera ballet jointly with the neighboring Wesley Col- 
lege music department, presenting The Magic Fire Ritual, The 
Legend of Three Bears, and Spanish Dance, 

The men’s department of physical education and athletics at 
the University is about to begin construction of a new million- 
dollar building. The structure will be in the nature of a com- 
bined field house and gymnasium. At the present time, facilities 
are shared with the Military Department in an old armory built 
during World War I. 

Seating capacity of the field house will be near 8,000. In 
addition, the building will include a tenth-of-a-mile track, a 
sectional basketball floor, a swimming pool, a small and a 
large class and intramural gymnasium, boxing room, wrestling 
room, handball and squash courts, classrooms, and the necessary 
service facilities. Plans call for completion of the building by 
October, 1950. 

Grand Forks recently employed a full-time city recreation 
director, Homer Abbott. Although the city has had a fine rec- 
reation program under part-time leadership supervised by the 
Park Board, plans are under way to greatly improve and ex- 
pand activities and facilities. 

On March 26, the University held the first annual physical 
education teachers’ conference for the northeastern section of 
the state. Emphasis was placed on audio-visual aids in physical 
education; square, social, and folk dancing; and the teaching 
of tumbling, stunts, pyramids, and apparatus work. 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 1.0, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Milis in cooperation 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “fair” or “‘poor.”’ 


Strangely enough, it often isn’t 


a question of income, or how much. 


food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

_But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 


Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our “‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 


For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,”’ the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 


Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups— 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 


Mills, Inc. 
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Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 Skirtless $19.00 Front Skirt $28.50 
Write for new accessories catalog. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York City 1 


"How We Deo It" 


Two-Ball Soccer 


HOSE who teach regular soccer in their physical education 

classes will readily appreciate this game in which two 
soccer balls are used instead of the customary one. To some jt 
may seem very strange to be playing soccer with two balls 
at the same time, but it is practical, and has been successfully 
done by the writer at Bassett Junior High School in Ney 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Soccer is now very popular in public and private schools. 
Amateurs and professionals are playing soccer much more 
now than they have in the past. The increase in the popy. 
larity of soccer is largely due to the recent war. Men in the 
various branches of service came into contact with soccer 
overseas. Many never knew that the game existed before and 
soon learned to like it and play it. Soccer was used as a part 
of the physical education program by the Army, the Navy, and 
Marines to help keep the men physically fit and, at the same 
time, to give them much-needed recreation. 

The chief purpose of two-ball soccer is to provide more ac- 
tion and more scoring, especially for large classes. When the 
interest is great in soccer, and there is enough room for only 
one soccer field, playing two-ball soccer will allow as many 
as twenty-two or more on a side. If one ball were to be used, 
as in regular soccer, there would not be enough action for 
more than the eleven players on a side. 

The game of two-ball soccer is started by giving each team 
a ball for the kickoff. The players line up as in regular 
soccer. However, there will be more men in the line and 
backfield as larger numbers are participating. In playing, the 
regular rules of soccer are observed. In case two balls happen 
to be at the same end of the field at the same time, and one 
goes over the end line for a goal kick and the other touches a 
defensive player for a corner kick, the goal kick is taken first. 
This is to get the ball away from the goal so that the corner 
kick can be taken next. On a penalty kick the other ball is 
suspended from play until after the penalty kick has been at- 
tempted. Put the suspended ball into play again by a dropped 
ball at the center of the field 

Playing soccer this way has become popular because there 
is a great deal more scoring and action than in regulation 
soccer. Due to the fact that scoring is often high, lining up 
at the center should be omitted and a goal kick taken instead. 
Eliminating the routine of lining up at center after each goal 
saves a great deal of playing time. 

In playing the game as described above, the writer has found 
is very popular with every boy in school. It has plenty 
of action and excitement which is often lacking in regulation 
soccer. In exceptionally cold weather there is no fear of 
players’ becoming cold from inactivity. In regular soccer the 
backfield and goalie often stand around waiting for action 
Two-ball soccer keeps both the backfield and goalie busy. 

The instructor must be alert at all times in refereeing two 
ball soccer. Whenever possible, a boy from the class who is 
inactive at the time should be asked to assist in refereeing 
For one person to watch two soccer balls is almost impossible 
Whenever the instructor is the only available referee, the boys 
on the field can help by calling the play themselves. This i 
good practice, as they should be taught to make decisions for 
themselves as they do after school, when they are playing with 
out supervision. 

Soccer at Bassett is very popular and it is preferred to touch 
football. In the writer’s opinion, soccer is one of the most 
vigorous and exciting games that can be used in the fall of 
spring outdoor physical education program. No one can defy 
its importance in developing the body as it uses most of the 
big muscles. Injuries in soccer are at a minimum especially 
when all the boys are required to wear gym shoes when play- 
ing. 
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Climbing structure 


e@ No other playground device provides so 


same much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
the That plus JUNGLEGYM'’S safety record 

nany of more than one hundred million child-play- 


used, hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 

team the children of your playground the advantage 

and of JUNGLEGYM. 


Lone Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER'S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 


first. You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 
for your playground... 
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No. 58-F Playground Basketball Backstop yg 
All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount- 
 . 4 ed on steel mast and braced for per- No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
No. 105 Six-Swing Set manent service, 


Will safely accommodate 30 children at 

Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togeth- one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- . 
two- er with exclusive Porter fittings make sway operation. .An en- 
tho is this a permanent, safe unit. gineering marvel. 
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IMPORTANT 
MeceGRAW-HILL 
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PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION APPLIED 
By LEE BrowNneELt, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 354 pages, $3.75 


Here is a text which aims to present clearly and concisely the 
basic concepts underlying the development of health educa- 
tion in schools, colleges, and communities. The author ap- 
proaches the subject with the consideration of the economic, 
political, and social forces which explain developments in 
health education, and the probable alignment of these forces 
in predicting future developments. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION 


By GeorceE D. But er, National Recreation Association. 
Second edition. 558 pages, $4.50 


A revision of a popular book dealing with methods and prob- 
lems of organizing and administering a community recreation 
program. It will give the reader a comprehensive picture of 
community recreation in the United States. The book includes 
sections covering the nature, extent, significance, and history 
of community recreation, with extensive material on the per- 
sonnel to administer programs. 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harotp S. Dient, M.D., University of Minnesota. 

Third edition. 707 pages, $3.50 
One of the leading textbooks in the field, this work has been 
endorsed by teachers and reviewers everywhere. The third 
edition of this readable, practical guide to healthful living 
has been revised to include developments in the fields of nu- 
trition, vitamins, physical fitness, immunity, normal sex life, 
etc. 


CORRELATED TEXT-FILM SERIES 

These new teaching aids, sound motion pictures and film- 
strips, correlated with Dr. Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living, 
will help both teachers and students to find a new approach 
to the problems of personal health and the development of 
desirable health routines. These films cover Body Care and 
Grooming; The Nose, Throat, and Ears; The Body Fights 
Disease; Human Reproduction; and Emotional Health.—Write 
for full information. 


Send for copies of the above texts on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. | 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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a a of players for kickoff in Two-Ball Soccer using 22 players on 
a side. 


The writer hopes to see the day when soccer will draw more 
and more people to its games. It is a worthwhile activity and 
everything should be done to promote it in our schools as a 
desirable physical education activity wherever the facilities 
permit. 

FRANK J. SUTILA 
Bassett Junior High School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Physical Education Menu 
Your menu is well balanced if— 
1. You aim and accomplish at least a half -hour of 
directed activities in the daily diet of your children. 

2. You serve this nourishment at any time of the day; 
you need not wait for tired muscles and classroom strain, 
and 9 a. M. is as valuable as 2:30 Pp. M. 

3. You recognize that satisfying the hunger for physical 
activity is the first course and that through it comes the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth courses—social enrichment, 
emotional sustenance, aesthetic “tid bits,” and an appetite to 
carry over for after-school recreation. Good manners will 
also be evident. 

4. You keep the protein-value high with vitamin “D” for 
Johnny, Mary, and you. 

5. You resort to a “soft diet” in the classroom only when 
the picnic grounds make eating there a hazard to digestion. 

6. You include varied ingredients to keep your young ones 
well rounded; and generous portions of rhythms, games, stunts, 
skills, and dancing. Small groups give everybody a turn and fun 
at the table. 
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GYM-STER* 


693 


(GYM-OTTE* 


Your Fall GYM Classes Outfitted In Lovely 
Free Action GYM Togs For Only $2.25 & $2.75 Ea. 


You get a finer suit 


You spend less 


Style 693—-GYM-STER® ..$2.25 ea. 


A serviceable one-piece gym suit designed 
especially for budget pockets, has elastic 
knee, button front, new patented swing back 
and elastic insert in back of center belt, 
easy to launder. 


Style 684—-GYM-OTTE®* _.$2.75 ea. 


Flattering tailored one-piece suit, concealed 
zipper front, patented inner leg bloomer, 
elastic insert in back of center belt; with 
new patented swing back, four pleats at 
front of shorts and tucks at waist. 


Style 592-CLEVE-STER® ..$2.60 ea. 


Same as 693. Made with zipper front, yoke 
and action back. 


Be sure to send for sample of 


“New Detachable Brief-Ons” 


Style Description Price 
972 Gym-Teen One Piece Suit $3.50 
672 Collegian Dress $3.50 


Both styles have the ‘Detachable Brief- 
Ons,’’ which are easily adjustable to fit a 
tall or short girl. Made with yoke and ac- 
tion back, 4 roomy pleats front and back, 
and concealed zipper front. 


U. S. Patents: 2,279,125; 2,441,274 and 
2,308,929 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE AT ONCE 
GYM-DRESSES — SHORTS — SHIRTS — PINNIES — CHEERLEADER SKIRTS, ETC. 


SHOWROOM 


SPORTWEAR CO 


19 W. 36 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Attend Summer School 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


@ Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in: 
Modern, Square, and Folk Dancing, and 
Children’s Rhythms; Recreation — _ its 
Philosophy, Trends, and Administration ; 
School Health Education bn elementary, 
high school, and college levels. 


Physical Education for elementary and 
high school teachers. 


@ With such outstanding instructors as 


Jean Erdman 
in Modern Dance 


Vv. K. Brown 
in Recreation 


Specialists in School Health Education from the 
Colorado Public Health Department and the Physical 
Education Staff of the University of Colorado. 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS: 
June 20 to July 22 @ July 25 to August 26 


For complete information, write to Director of Sum- 
mer Quarter, Dept. PE, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. ‘ . 
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7. You blend your menu with other educational meals 
throughout the day. 

8. You make the dish attractive, wholesome, the meq 
you've served will pay for itself. Your analysis charts ma 
show more normal “figures.” y 

9. You don’t des-sert. Remember the “whole meal.” 


DorotHy V. Horine 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Did You Kuow That - - 


F  eredeagesnstonnne the number of cancer deaths in this country 

has increased almost 50 percent since 1935, there has 
been very little increase in the cancer fatality rate in Ver. 
mont. To account for this fine record Vermont points to 
its ten-year-old program of public education and service to 
cancer patients provided by the Vermont division of the Amerj- 
can Cancer Society, the service program of the Vermont State 
Cancer Commission, and the educational program of the state 
medical society. A recent survey shows that in 58 percent of 
the 1947 hospitalized cases the cancer had not spread to other 
parts of the body at the time of diagnosis. In 51 percent of the 
cases doctors set out to effect a cure rather than to relieve the 
patients. 


* * * 

N a recent study of 239 urban Pennsylvania families some 

startling facts were discovered in connection with eating 
habits. Of these families two-thirds had some college work, 
and 92 percent had graduated from high school. All lived well 
and did not suspect that their eating habits were faulty. Out 
of the total number, however, only 28 percent ate enough food 
to meet caloric requirements, and most of them showed minor 
nutritional deficiencies. Adult women showed up more poorly 
than any other group and teen-age girls followed their mothers 
in that both of these groups were underweight. Teen-age boys - 
made a better showing than the girls, and children under 12 
were relatively high on the scale. Adult males scored above 
females on everything but vitamin C. 

* * * 


F the few drugs accepted as being safe and effective in 
dieting one of the best is benezedrine which acts by curb- 
ing the appetite of those who wish to reduce. A new form 
of this drug, called Dexedrine, has just been released. It de- 
presses the appetite to an even greater extent than benezedrine 
and in addition does not have some of the latter’s unpleasant 
effects, dryness of the mouth, restlessness, and insomnia. It 
can only be purchased on a doctor’s prescription, however. 
* 
HE American Automobile Association is cooperating with 
several colleges in offering one-week seminars in driver 
training for college professors in order that the latter may be 
qualified to train high school teachers at a later date. For 
information as to dates and locations of the seminars write to 
the Traffic Engineering and Safety Department, AAA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
OLOR-blindness does not appear to be a handicap to 
safety in automobile driving, according to extensive studies 
reported in the current Journal of the American Optometric 
Association. Although from 4 to 10 percent of all male drivers 
may be classified as red-green color-blind by standard tests, they 
can still distinguish between stop and go traffic lights. The latter 
are not pure red and pure green, but have high blue-yellow 


values, and blue-yellow color blindness is quite rare. 


"THE University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill will con- 
duct two summer sessions this year, June 9-July 19, and 
July 20-August 27. Undergraduate and graduate courses m 


. administration, principals, individual physical education, and 


methods will be given. Write to the Director of the Summer 
Session or the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AT 
SARGENT CAMP IN PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Opportunity to earn undergraduate and graduate credit in a six-week summer 
program conducted at Sargent Camp 1,000 feet above sea level in the Monad- 
nock region of New Hampshire—an ideal location. for summer study, combined 
with recreation. 


Eleven Courses Offered to Men and W omen 


JULY 11-AUGUST 20, 1949 


1. Curriculum Workshop in Physical Education 7. Workshop in Women’s Sports 

Ruth Evans Gretchen Schuyler 

Frances Wayman Dorothy E. Koch 
2. Methods and Materials in Physical Education a > 

Frances Wayman 8. Leadership Course in Folk Dancing 

h Koch Elizabeth Burchenal 

3. Modern Dance Dorothy E. Koc 9. Workshop in Folk Dancing [Emilie Hartman 
4. Supervision in Health and Physical Education 10. School Health Education Grace Keenan 

Arthur G. Miller 4 

Rai 11. Methods and Materials in Health Instruction 

a Elements of Statistics Grace Keenan 

Arthur G. Miller (Also privilege to earn American Red 
6. Nature Education William G. Vinal Cross Certification in Senior Life Saving 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abundant 
historical and cultural resources in the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. Congenial living arrangements. 


CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


As an integral part of the Summer-Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys and girls between 
7 and 12 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports: boating, canoeing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics. Nature lore, story-telling, cook-outs and sleep-outs. Riding. Supervision 
of all activities will be under the direction of University specialists in respective fields and professionally trained coun- 
s 


For Further Details about Summer Session or Children’s Camp 
Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE . 
8A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


During the same six-week period the following courses are offered at the main 


campus. 
1. Health Guidance in Schools 6. Community Recreation Leadership 
Leslie W. Irwin James A. Wylie 
2. The Curriculum in Health and Physical Education 7. Community Health Education 


Leslie W. Irwin 


3. Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Charles Merrill 


Recreation 8. Anatomy and Physiology 
John M. Harmon y Warren Johnson 
4. b> sa Measurements in Health and Physical 9. Physical Education in the Elementary Schools 


Carl Erickson 


John M. Harmon 
5. Current Problems in Physical Education and 10. Supervision of Physical Education 
Recreation James A. Wylie Carl Erickson 


For Further Details about Summer Session on Main Campus 
Write 
DEAN DONALD D. DURRELL 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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First Choice 
for 


Every Sport! 


AV AILABLE 
THRU LEADING 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year pro- 
gram leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Ed.M., Director. 


For catalogue, address Director of Adpatustonn, 


109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Mass. 


As Others See Us 


‘ (Continued from page 308) 
play in my leisure time, 5; I felt better after exer. 
cise, 5; I liked the thrill of competition, 5; I learned 
activities I otherwise would not have learned, 4; It 
taught me coordination, 3. 

This question prompted some interesting comments, 
A Minnesota photographer stated, “It was a break in 
the monotony of an otherwise dull school life.” The 
inertia afflicting mankind was revealed by a Wis 
consin oil executive when he admitted, “I didn’t like 
to get up and attend but enjoyed it after I got there” 
Another comment by a Minnesota service station at- 
tendant speaks volumes for the “program” in his school, 
He said, “I like basketball. We play it all year.” 

4. Why did you not like physical education? 

Sixteen different reasons for not liking physical edy- 
cation were given by the 25 persons involved, Since 
some listed more than one reason, a total of 33 objec- 
tions were recorded, almost half of which centered 
around these three major criticisms: I was too rushed, 
an hour was not enough time, 6; It was too much 
trouble to dress and clean up, 5; I was embarrassed 
because I couldn’t do what I was supposed to do, 5, 
Other leading reasons for disliking physical education 
were: I didn’t like to get my hair wet, 2; there was 
no consideration of individual differences, 2; my teach- 
er was not good, 2; I didn’t like being forced to take 
2. 

The plight of the unskilled student whose dislike 
for physical education actually borders upon fear and 
dread is revealed in the frank comments of two 
women. An Ohio woman stated, “I’m not athletically 
inclined. I dreaded every gym day.” A resident of 
the State of Washington reported, “I did not like it 
because I couldn’t run. I tried to play basketball in 
high school but did not like it because I was too 
slow, and could not hit the loop. In swimming I was 
afraid.” 

5. What is physical education? 

The purpose of this question was to determine what 
the term “physical education” means to people. The 
answers would throw light also upon what they thought 
were the values of physical education. 

Twenty-two different concepts of physical education 
were reported. These concepts and the number of 
times each was mentioned are listed here: Playing 
games or sports, dancing, 87; Exercise or physical 
activity, 62; Training or development of the body, 39; 
Study of hygiene or health, 25; Physical fitness, 20; 
Recreation, 17; Teaching social values, such as co 
operation, sportsmanship, how to get along with 
others, 15; Developing coordination of mind and body, 
10; Education as applied to the care of the body, 9; 
Education through physical activity, 8; Learning skills, 
7; Calisthenics, 7; Mental development, 6; Posture 
training, 6; Relaxation, 4; Development of strength 
and endurance, 3; No idea what it is, 3; Muscle 
building, 3; Correction of defects, 2; Opportunity for 
fun, 2; Inter-school sports, 1; Teaching one to be a 
appreciative spectator, 1. 
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e 4, %& Can you truthfully say, ‘I’m proud of my 
: y floors. Thei 7 
oors. Their safety, their beauty and cleanliness 
e can not be excelled’’? Thousands of school ad- 
; ministrators and men of the custodial profession 
- are saying this because they use Hillyard floor 
L treatment and maintenance products for they are 
materials that have proven ‘’quality products are 
A the most economical in the long run.” Every 
product in the Hillyard line is  “illyards_ maintain 
a Nation -wide 
made especially for a certain service of floor 
d use to restore problem floors treatment ‘’Main- 
d k th | ti | by taineers , if you 
d, and make em lastingly Deau- have any floor. or 
ch tiful. sanitation problem 
a] call or wire us for 
Send for the NEW book the ‘“Maintaineer’’ 
5. Specifications’, on proper main- nearest you, his ad- 
on tenance of floors, full of information vice is yours for 
: and methods on proper materials that the asking and at 
as will save floor surfaces, write for your no obligation on 
h- al 4 copy now, IT IS FREE. your part. 
ke 
ees 
“HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES|: 
47 BROADWAY. 
70 Alabama cat. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH. MO, saancnes im PRINCIPAL CITIES saw roman 
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hat June 28 through July 4. 
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ARCHERY CAMP SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 
ion A Complete, Intensive TEACHER EDUCATION An INTENSIVE INSTRUCTOR’S COURSE in 
of COURSE in ARCHERY including NEWEST DE- EQUITATION under the direction of outstanding 
ing VELOPMENTS IN THE SPORT. . . . Staff of out- instructors. . . . All-inclusive rate: $47.50... . 
ical standing authorities including Dr. C. N. Hickman, Our stable of sixty horses includes show horses, 
39; Dean .. . Jean Lee, Nat’! Women’s Archery Cham- hunters and jumpers. 
20; pion . . . Lawrence E. Briggs, Director of the A recognized INSTRUCTOR'S RATING CERTI- 
co- Course in ARCHERY CRAFTS offered at TWAC. FICATE is awarded those who successfully com- 
vith INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNIZED INSTRUC- plete the work. To many in the fields of PHYSI- 
ydy, TOR’S CERTIFICATES awarded. VACATION and CAL EDUCATION, RECREATION and CAMPING 
9. RECREATION PLANS for those not wishing In- this course is a distinct’ asset. 
‘tls tensive Course in ARCHERY. AUTUMN ARCHERY 
CAMP . SEPT. 1 THROUGH 15. REFRESHER 
rure - COURSES IN ARCHERY FOR INSTRUCTORS... through ‘5. Fine facilities for all sports, comfort- 
igth Ideal facilities for GOLF, TENNIS, SWIMMING, w.W.a.€, able cabins, superb food. . . . The ideal vacation 
scle +g the HEART OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
for Send for any number of descriptive folders to: For complete details write: 
> an Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller, Directors Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
450 W. 24th St. 16Aj 62 Orway Rd. 
New York 11, N. Y. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 
performance. 
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Some revealing comments anent this question were 
recorded. An Ohio housewife said, “While you are 
educating the mind you have to educate the body, 59 
I guess you have to have it.” Teachers of physical 
education in rural areas will appreciate this remark 
of an Iowa farmer, “To me it is a waste of time 
since I get enough exercise making a living.” 4A 
Nebraska housewife called physical education, “an yp. 
necessary requirement in school, teaching girls exer. 
cises and games in which they are not interested.” 
A mixture of hope and doubt appears in this Wis. 
consin woman’s confession, “I guess it’s supposed to 
make you stronger playing different games, but I don't 
see how.” A Washington economics instructor re- 
vealed an amazing insight into the deeper ‘Meaning 
of physical education when he defined it in these 
words, “Physical education is what the physical edu- 
cation teachers teach.” Of all comments, this one by 
a Wisconsin housemother deserves special mention, 
“Education of body, mind, and emotions to develop 
a positive attitude toward health. Introduction to 
sports, games, and dance for enjoyment as a par- 
ticipant or as an appreciative spectator and for their 
great value as wholesome social activity.” 

6. What do you think physical education ought to 
be? 

Slightly more than one-third of all persons inter- 
viewed were dissatisfied with the physical education 
program and suggested a number of changes. Those 
most frequently mentioned were as follows: Add 
more activities of a recreational nature with greater 
carry-over value, 20; Place greater emphasis upon so- 
cial values, 9; Place greater emphasis upon health, 8; 
Allow a choice of sports, eliminate the present com- 
pulsory feature, 7; More dancing, 5; More swimming, 
5; Add more courses for body development, 4; Add 
more games, 3; Program better adjusted to individual 
differences, 3; More individual sports, 3. 

7. Do you think physical education should be taught 
in school? 

An overwhelming number, 214, answered “yes” to 
this question. Five said “no,” while one did not 
answer. 

8. Why do you think physical education should, or 
should not, be taught in school? 

The answers to this question were almost ‘dential 
with the answers to the question, “What do you 
think physical education ought to be?” For this rea- 
son, they are not recorded here. 

9. Do you think physical education is as important 
as other subjects in schpol? 

One hundred and fifty answered “‘yes” and 61 said 
no” to this question. Several persons stated their 
belief that this question could not be answered “yes” 
or “no” as physical education was more important 
than some subjects and less important than others. 


“ce 


Summary 


1. More than eight out of every ten people who. 


had physical education liked it. The exact figure is 
83.7 percent. 
2. A considerably higher percentage of the women 
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than of the men who had physical education did not 
like it. The figures are 25.9 percent for women and 
5.6 percent for men. 

3. Eighty percent of those who did not like physi- 
cal education felt, nevertheless, that it should he taught 
in school. | 

4. From the standpoint of frequency of mention, 
the most important single factor in shaping the atti- 
tude of individuals toward physical education insofar 
as their likes and dislikes are concerned is, “Do they 
have fun in the physical education classes ?” 

5. Many persons emphasized how much: they liked 
sports. 
6. The people who did not like physical education 


apparently possessed little or no skill in any of its — 


hases. 

7. Twenty-one different answers were given to the 
question, “What is physical education ?” 

8. Approximately two out of every three persons 
interviewed believed that the physical education pro- 
gram, as they conceived it, needed no changes. The 
other one-third believed that the three most desirable 
changes were: 

a. Add more recreational activities with greater 
carry-over value. 

b. Place greater emphasis upon sovial values. 

c. Place greater emphasis upon health. 

9. An overwhelming majority, 97.7 percent, be- 
lieved that physical education shoul! be taught in 
school. 


10. Slightly more than seven out of every ten per- 
sons believed that physical education was as important 
as other subjects in school. Some felt it was. more 
important. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. The attitude of the people toward physical edu- 
cation is very favorable. At least this appears to be 
true in urban areas. Whether it is true in rural areas 
may be open to question. 

2. The opinions of the people toward physical edu- 
cation are formulated primarily on the basis of their 
experiences with the program while they are in school. 
Therefore, a good teacher and a good program are 
the best media of public relations yet devised. 

3. Since skill in an activity and liking for the 
activity are almost synonymous, teachers should exert 
every effort to get all children above the dub stage 
in at least a few activities. From the standpoint of 
public relations, it is very important to give special 
attention to the shy, inept child who is embarrassed 
by her inability to do anything well as she may be- 
come an enemy of physical education because of her 
own bitter experiences with it. 

4. Teachers of physical education for girls should 
be concerned over the fact that one of every four in 
their classes do not like physical education. They 
should attempt to analyze the causes and eliminate 
them, if possible. It is doubtful if the major val- 
ues of physical education can be realized fully when 


New (3rd) Edition 


Thorndike—Athletic Injuries 


By Augustus Thorndike, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and to the Harvard Athletic Association, Harvard University; 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


The revised and enlarged NEW (3rd) EDITION of this prac- 
tical book has been brought fully up-to-date throughout. 
New emphasis has been placed on the application of many 
recent advances in the physiology of exercise and an entirely 
new section on PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTING has been added. 
Tabulation of injuries in all of the tables concerned has been 
revised, so that only injuries occurring in organized sports are 
included. Several new illustrations have been added. 


New (3rd) Edition. 


Washington Square 


243 Pages. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Anatomy and physiology as they are related to physical exercise 
are taken up first, as well as detailed procedures for the PRE- 
VENTION of injuries. The greater part of the text is devoted 
to the diagnosis and treatment of specific injuries. In its 
present form, this book will appeal to school and college 
physicians, coaches, trainers, and others interested in physical 
education, as well as to practicing physicians and those con- 
cerned with industrial medicine. 


114 Illustrations. $3.75 


| Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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How? 


Where? 


When? 


STREAMLINE 


YOUR 
GAME 


Attend the Mary K. Browne Tennis 
School. A School for teachers, experi- 
enced players and beginners. A school 


where YOU will find what YOU need. 


Who conducts the School? 


Miss Mary K. Browne, nationally known 
tennis instructor and champion, aided 
by a staff of personally selected assis- 
tants. 


At Silver Lake Camp, Hawkeye, New 
York, in the Lake Placid Region of the 
Adirondacks. The Camp, under the di- 
rection of Betty Hicks and Hazel L. 


Kinzly, provides real camp comfort. 


FIRST SESSION .. . June 19th to June 
26th. SECOND SESSION .. . August 
25th to Sept. Ist. 

Send for a School folder today! Write 
to: Miss Betty Hicks, 15 Schuyler Ave., 
Latham, N. Y. 


* Teaching techniques based on Miss Browne’s 


current publication by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, Design for Tennis 


pists 


tives, 


trons. 


Wanted: 


Graduate Registered Occupational Thera- 


and trained Recreation Workers 


for assignment in Illinois State psychia- 


tric hospita's, schools for mental defec- 


children’s and correctional institu- 


Civil Service positions, career serv- 


ice with opportunity for advancement— 
good salaries, excellent retirement and 
insurance plan. Maintenance available if 


desired. 


Applicants may contact Miss Bertha E. 


Schlotter, Room 1500, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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an individual heartily dislikes the activity from which 
these values supposedly accrue. The human Organism 
reacts to the total environment. 

5. Physical education means too many different 


things to people. Since the opinions of people are 
formed out of their experiences with physical educa. 
tion when they are in school, it is strongly recom. 
mended that the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation prepare a brief 
statement on what physical education is and what jt 
is attempting to do and urge all teachers to present 
this material to their pupils. It is further recom. 
mended that this statement be worded so simply that 
students in the upper elementary grades can understand 
it without the aid of a teacher. It is no longer satis. 
factory to say with Stephen Vincent Benet, 


All these you are, and each is partly you 
And none is false, and none is wholly true. 


6. Give consideration to the critics of the present 
program, even though they are in the minority. The 
minority frequently does more thinking than the ma- 
jority. Perhaps we do need more emphasis on actiyi- 
ties that possess adult leisure-time values, on health, 
and on social values. Perhaps, too, it would be well 
to permit a choice of activities, at least in the junior 
or senior years in high school. 

7. Since all indications in this study point to the 
fact that at least 75 percent of the persons interviewed 
acquired their points of view toward physical educa- 
tion primarily from first-hand experiences with it in 
school and not from any other source, physical edu- 
cators would do well to center most of their public 
relations efforts upon the students in their classes 
rather than upon adults whose opinions are already 
fixed or who have no interest in the matter. | @ 


Physical Education in Austria 
(Continued from page 310) 


Reorganization is still going on but progress is being 
made. 
Character of the Austrian People 

One can only understand the essence of Austrian 
physical education if one is acquainted with funda- 
mental characteristics of the Austrian people. The 
inner life of the Austrian is clearly reflected in his way 
of living. The disposition of the average Austrian is 
natural, lively, and frank. He has an innate antipathy 
to stiffness and affected manners. It is this happy 
nature which makes it easy to break down the barriers 
among the social classes. This is the reason why social 
controversies in Austria are never violent. Every 
Austrian values his personal freedom. He detests mili- 
tary drill and blind obedience. Any authority which 
tries to restrict this feeling for freedom is despicable 
to him. 

Austrians also are nationalistic, yet tolerant and 
possessed of a deep sympathy for foreign nations. 
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Their adaptability abroad is one of their distinct fea- 
tures. These idiosyncrasies of the Austrian people are 
largely due to Austria’s geographical situation and the 
country’s structure. This distinct character is the main 
source from which natural and animated gymnastics 


originate. 


Principles of Physical Education in Austria 

Four cardinal principles in the field of physical edu- 
cation, taken from education in Austria, are carefully 
observed both in practice and in theory. The first of 
these is originality. Native habits and manners are of 
extreme importance in physical education. From these 
came the original exercises which gained the favor of 
the bulk of the people. The second point is the teaching 
of physical education to the individual as a whole. 
Physical education is intimately associated with edu- 
cation in general. Physical education in Austria is 
never considered only academically but for its contri- 
bution to everyday life. The third principle is that of 
self-reliance. This principle aims at a far-reaching 
independence in both mental and physical work. It 
helps to make the youth love his work and creates 
within him a deeper understanding for it. We try to 
develop the abilities of our young people as much as 
possible. This involves the evolution of their creative 
powers through lessons abundant in joyful experiences. 
The fourth point is that physical education must be 
adapted to the capacities and needs of the child. Indi- 
vidual characteristics and age are carefully considered. 


The Organization of Physical Education 

The promotion and supervision of physical educa- 
tion is in the hands of the Ministry of Education. A 
single department is in charge of physical education 
in all schools, from the required school to the univer- 
sity. Another department supports and supervises the 
physical education of the youths who have left school 
and the voluntary physical activity of adults. 

While on the one hand physical education in the 
schools is centralized, which results in some equality in 
performance, the organization of physical education 
outside the school is federalized. The great influence 
of the eight administrations of the Austrian federal 
states on the development of voluntary physical educa- 
tion is shown in the fact that there are differences in 
organization in each of these federal states. 

Physical Education in the. Schools——For 80 years 
gymnastic lessons in the state schools have been obliga- 
tory. At least two regular gymnastic lessons are pro- 
vided as part of the general educational course. In 
higher-grade schools three or four hours are devoted 
to physical education. These gymnastic lessons do not 
only form a theoretical part of the program of study 


‘but they are regularly made use of by teachers and 


pupils respectively. 

During the winter, which lasts from October to 
March, the lessons take place both inside the school 
and out. In summer the sports grounds of the schools 
and the pools are the chief sites of physical activity. 
Of course there is a great lack of gymnasiums due to 
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the wreckage caused by bombing but we try to make 
up for this lack through open-air lessons. In spite of 
all postwar difficulties, however, the average perform. 
ance is encouraging. 

Gymnastic Associations —In Austria the gymnastics 
associations hold a peculiar position. Their importance 
lies in making physical activity popular. The bulk oj 
the people, children and grown-ups, devote a great 
deal of their time after work to gymnastics. In many 
cases economic needs limit the amount of activity, of 
course. 


In Austria there are two kinds of organizations. 
Firstly, there are gymnastics associations which deal 
with every possible area of gymnastics, combing their 
practical work with love of the country and exuber. 
ance in the joy of activity. Then there are a number of 
professional: organizations which are interested only 
in a limited number of subjects, e.g., boxing, tenis, 
cycling, swimming, etc., and of course are primarily 
interested in the commercial aspect. 

Particular importance is ascribed to Alpine clubs, 
They made the mountains with their beautiful land- 
scape accessible to young and old. They did so by 
building new paths, marking old ones, and by erecting 
huts similar to youth hostels. 


Education of Teachers in Physical Education— 
Since the introduction of required gymnastics in Aus- 
trian schools, teachers in this subject have been edu- 
cated by the government. Teachers in the state schools 
must attend a five-year course at an educational institu- 
tion for teachers (Lehrerbildungsanstalt). Special 
emphasis is put on methods in physical education, the 
ways of teaching gymnastics, since only suitable exer- 
cises will have the desired effect on the participants. 

All other teachers in physical education are trained 
at the three Federal Institutions for Physical Educa- 
tion (Bundesanstalten fur Leibeserziehung) at Vienna, 
Graz, and Innsbruck. These teachers, who are to 
become teachers in higher-grade schools, must choose 
another subject apart from physical education, e.g, 
physical education and biology or English. These insti- 
tutions, being parts of the universities, are responsible 
for the education of teachers in gymnastics. Besides 
the education of teachers they are in charge of the 
education of trainers and leaders of gymnastic associa- 
tions. Another duty of these institutions is to direct the 
voluntary physical activity of the students at the uni- 
versities. Accordingly, these Federal Institutions for 
Physical Education are the centers of physical educa- 
tion and research. 


Austria’s Relationship to Foreign Nations 


On the continent at present, Austria keeps in close 
touch with developments in physical education in 
Switzerland and in the Nordic States particularly. Much 
closer relations, however, are now established with 
America because of its leadership in this and other 
fields. A more and more intensive exchange of opinions 
and suggestions between America and Austria will be 
of mutual benefit. 
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Dance in American Colleges 


(Continued from page 313) 


Courses in form and analysis are badly in need of 
textbooks. Although material is available on the sub- 
ject of rhythm and musical form, it is lacking for cer- 
tain aspects of specific dance form and style, such as 
analysis of movement quality, tension, location of cen- 
ter of essential movement, contour of movement, tim- 
ing as differentiated from rhythm. There is need for a 
text which treats of these aspects of form, with their 
relation to artistic unity, to content, and to audience 
response. 

Dance has made great strides in recent years as an 
academic field; it is time now to strengthen its posi- 
tion, through some standardization of course offerings, 
and through publication of good reference and text- 
books. Publication, of course, would contribute greatly 
to standardization. 


| Practice Teaching 


(Continued from page 307) 


the junior year. One semester is devoted to methods 
and materials in elementary education and the other 
to secondary education. The course in methods con- 
tinues the practice of visitations to selected school 
situations and, thus, an effective tie with the actualities 
of teaching problems is effected. 

Practice teaching is done in two blocks of six weeks 
each: one in the second semester of the junior year, 
and the other in the first semester of the senior year. 
During these six-week periods the student devotes 
herself completely to her work of practice teaching. She 
carries no course work other than student teaching. 
Her work is under the immediate direction of the 
teacher of physical education in the building, and 
under the supervision of the supervisor of physical 
education for the community and also a supervisor of 


‘practice teaching from the staff of the college. After 


a brief period of observation at the beginning of the 
year, the practice teacher plans lessons, conducts 


classes, and otherwise engages in the regular activities | 


of the teacher of physical education. In general one 
semester is spent in an elementary school, and the 
other semester, in a secondary school. Frequent con- 
ferences for the evaluation and improvement of the 
practice teacher’s work are held with the supervisors. 

The block plan has made it possible for us to use 
communities beyond the greater Boston area and has 
enabled us to provide experiences varying from those 
of the typical city school system on the one hand, to 
those of the rural community on the other. A few of 
our students will do practice teaching in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, and will be housed at Sargent Camp. 

Two courses other than the specific course called 
“Practice Teaching” are correlated with and provide 
background for the work in practice teaching. These 
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University of Pittsburgh 
1949 Summer Sessions 


Opportunities for Summer Study in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
CAMP PITT—JUNE 6 TO JUNE 25 


Camp Counselor Training Course with empha- 
sis on handcrafts, campcraft, nature study, 
camp aquatics, principles and philosophy of 
camping 

PRE SESSION—JUNE 13 TO JUNE 24 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in health 
and physical education 


REGULAR: SESSION—JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in health, 
physical education, recreation, dance, aquatics, 
safety, tests and measurements, curriculum 
construction, and research 


POST SESSION—-AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 19 
Football coaching — University of Pittsburgh 
varsity coaching staff 
Care and prevention of athletic injuries 
Driver education and training 

For information, address 
Director, Summer Sessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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are “Survey of Community Education” and “Socio- 
economic Survey,” both of which are taken the senior 
year. Instead of the usual quizzes and examinations, 
an assignment common to the two courses is given; 
namely, the student is required to produce a senior 
thesis on education in a particular city or town with 
special reference to health and physical education. The 
community chosen is the one in which the student is 
doing her practice teaching. The outline for the thesis 
calls for the collection of data from the community 
relating to the socio-economic nature of the commun- 
ity and covering the philosophical curricula, extra- 
curricula and administrative phases of the school pro- 
gram, and also the relationship between the schools and 
other community agencies such as public health, and 
recreational and social organizations. In those com- 
munities where systematic guidance programs are in 
operation, the relationship of the teachers of physical 
education to the guidance counselor is studied. Simi- 
larly, wherever any other specialized services are in 
operation, such as health services and testing services, 
the relationship of these to physical education, then, is 
studied in the light of the overall objectives of the 
community schools. 

Instruction in these courses is supplemented by lec- 
tures, panel discussions, and forums participated in by 
university professors, superintendents of schools, prin- 
cipals of elementary, junior, and senior high schools, 
supervisors of physical education, teachers of physical 
education, and teachers of other school subjects. 

In some communities the superintendents of schools 
and the supervisors of physical education have pro- 
vided follow-up clinics for these discussions held at 
the College. Mayors of cities, tax officials, and other 


community officers have given generously of their time . 


in these clinics, pointing out budgetary distribution of 
tax dollars and other community procedures appro- 
priate to the student’s study. This entire practice teach- 
ing project, then, is intended to emphasize the place of 
physical education in the entire education program 
of the community. 

Once each semester a general conference is held at 
the College attended by the superintendents of schools ; 
high school, junior high school, and elementary school 
principals; physical education supervisors; and heads 
of college departments from the schools and commun- 
ities in which the seniors have been placed, and by the 
students themselves. This conference is highly: signifi- 
cant not only because of its immediate relationship to 
our programs of student teaching but also because it 
brings together approximately one hundred educators, 
representing all levels and phases of American educa- 
tion, with their primary concern being directed toward 
the field of health and physical education. 

Since seniors have finished their practice teaching 
experience by the end of the first semester, their final 
semester is spent back at the College. The work of the 
last semester revolves around a practicum consisting of 
two parts: theory and practice. The theory aspect is 
conducted in seminar style with all sharing each other’s 
experiences in practice teaching and with discussions 
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centering around current issues and problems in phys. 
ical education. The practice part includes refreshe 
work in gymnasium, sports, and dance activities, Both . 
phases of the practicum have interest and Meaning for 
the student, sharpened by her experience as a practice 
teacher. 


Our program, then, of practice teaching at the Bos. 
ton University College of Physical Education fo, 
Women, Sargent, seeks not only to provide practice jn 
the teaching of physical education activities and health 
knowledge but also to enhance the student’s apprecia. 
tion of the relationship of her own field to the total 
program of physical education in the community, 


Training Student Leaders 


(Continued from page 315) 


train potential local leadership, and to provide a com- 
mon community bond. Such a program might well be 
divided into three separate steps or phases: 

1. Publicity, Promotion, and Demonstration —Dur- 
ing the school year of 1947-48, approximately 110 
meetings were held in East, Middle, and West Tennes- 
see, not including conventions, speeches, demonstra- 
tions, congresses, etc. The estimated total attendance 
at these meetings was 18,000 to 20,000 trainees, The 
purposes of these meetings were to provide a good time 
for participants, to show what could be done by 
untrained leaders with recreational materials and 
methods, and to demonstrate and clarify the procedures 
which might be used in initiating rural recreation 
programs. 


Most of the meetings during the 1947-1948 school 
year were held in cooperation with FFA and FHA 
groups. The response was most gratifying. In fact, 
many of the communities organized their own perm- 
anent working groups immediately following this 
training program. A definite need for continued service 
was indicated. Whether or not this first step should 
be repeated ‘with other working groups is a question 
still to be decided. It is possible that the meetings with 
FFA and FHA groups have served the purpose of 
developing public interest in this project both in rural 
and urban areas of the state, and that this initiating 
phase of the program can be eliminated as we begin 
including other groups who are interested. 


2. Training Program for Leaders.—Our experience 
during the past year has shown that the demand is too 
great for one or even two individuals to attend meet- 
ings in individual communities over the entire state. 
This makes it necessary to combine the training pro- 
grams for a number of small communities. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that this second step consist of a series 
of three or four-day institutes located in centralized 
communities scattered over the state, and that it be 
for the purpose of training recreation workers from 
approximately four counties at each institute. One 
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individual furnished by the University would be avail- 
able at each of these institutes. Agricultural extension 
workers, the Girl and Boy Scout leaders, community 
recreation supervisors, church recreation workers, the 
personnel OF FFA and FHA, and others, should be 
invited to participate. This second step in training 
should be prepared in minute detail and would neces- 
sarily involve some method of bringing these groups 
together, of publicizing the meetings, of arranging for 
facilities and equipment, and of developing a practical 
and workable program for the varied types of interests 
found in the cooperating organizations: 

3. Follow-up of Training Program.—This would 
include visitation and help for those groups which have 
started to function on the basis of the training program 
described above. These visitations should be limited to 
requested help so that they will not be construed as 
anything other than cooperative effort. 

4. Repetition of the First Step—It will probably be 
found necessary to hold meetings in the future with a 
purpose similar to that in the first step in order to sus- 
tain interest, to provide additional materials for the 
help of inadequately trained leaders, and to supply 
necessary progression of materials. 

The success of any new project for the betterment 
of public welfare will be largely dependent upon the 
interest shown by the state leaders of the above-men- 
tioned groups, upon the extent to which the suggested 
training institutes are made available to the people of 
the state, and upon the encouragement these people re- 
ceive in developing a program for their communities 
based on the training received in these institutes. 

Hence, Tennessee looks ahead to full and wholesome 
recreation programs. From such programs of, by, and 
for the community, there comes a stability based on 
cooperative effort, and our young people will in con- 
sequence look forward to a stronger future based upon 
this stability. Along with this added strength for the 
future, our rural youth is also getting a taste of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. The folk games they play, the square 
dances they perform, the songs they sing, and the arts 
and crafts they learn are as vital a part of the country’s 
culture as are Plymouth Rock or the public school. It 
may be a gradual process, but we think that Tennessee 
is well on the road to a recreational “new look.” «» 


Health Teaching 


(Continued from page 318) 


according to the varying abilities, each pupil would 
have the opportunity to feel the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. The teacher should try to avoid showing 
favoritism in the classroom. On the other hand, it is 
just as important to avoid showing exasperation. If a 
suggestion is poorly made or if an answer is wrong, 
encourage the pupil to find the proper one. Let the 
pupils feel that we learn through making mistakes and 
correcting them so that effort is not discouraged. The 
instructor should try to be as helpful as he can by 
making every effort to be clear and specific in his ques- 
tions and directions. Pupils should think things out for 
themselves whenever possible, however. It is better to 
minimize the number of purely factual questions and 
to stimulate the pupils to think. In answering a ques- 
tion or in expressing an opinion, allow a pupil to 
complete his line of thought before making correc- 
tions. The teacher should try to be as courteous to 
his pupils as he wishes them to be to him. 

Success encourages success so try to commend good 
work and initiative. However, do not exaggerate com- 
mendation. When encouragement will promote further 
effort, one should not hesitate to give it. If given when 
actually deserved, commendation will bear the dignity 
and value it should. 


The teacher should feel himself a part of the group, 
too. His superiority and prestige come naturally through 
wise guidance. The pupils are quick to recognize ability 
and any conscious display of superiority on the part 
of the teacher should be avoided. The teacher should 
try to make the pupils feel that he is working with them 
and not for them. Every attempt should be made to 
establish the idea that everyone is working together. 

Delegating certain assignments for which a group 
is responsible offers opportunities for personality 
growth as well as ‘intellectual growth. Being able to 
organize a group for action, summarizing results and 
then, finally, making and presenting a report are valu- 
able experiences. The interchange of opinions during 
the discussion and its broadening influence upon the 
members of the group are also of great value. When 
working in groups, care should be taken to see that the 
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members of each group are of comparable ability. An 
advanced pupil will carry the burden of the work and 
the others will drift along. The teacher should be fami- 
liar with the work the group is doing and how it is 
progressing; and he should encourage each person to 
make contributions and should give suggestions for 
more satisfactory procedure. As much freedom as is 
deemed wise should be permitted so that the group will 
profit by its errors and try to solve problems themselves. 
A right word, however, at the right time frequently pre- 
vents an awkward situation and saves time. Pupils 
should be encouraged to help each other, to develop the 
feeling of interdependence. 

Situations in which everyone has a chance to par- 
ticipate should be created often. The class procedure 
in which the teacher asks a question on the assigned 
reading and the pupils answer it, has no place in any 
phase of modern education and it is especially undesir- 
able for classes designed for more healthful living. 
Health education aims to influence knowledge, habits, 
and ideals and thus requires, participation in order to 
be effective. The techniques selected should require ac- 
tion. We learn by doing and the slower more timid 
pupils should be able “to do” as well as the quicker, 
more alert ones. By using a variety of techniques, the 
opportunities for participation are increased. The 
teacher should try to avoid dwelling on any one thing 
too long. However, there should be only one point of 
interest in a lesson at one time. Going from one thing 
to another causes an expenditure of a great deal of 
time and energy with little accomplishment. Careful 
planning and specific directions at the start eliminate 
a great deal of ineffective and irrelevant effort. Through 
intelligent guidance, the pupils will be kept busy at 
some purposeful activity and there will be no time or 
opportunity for undesirable behavior. 

Finally, a home-like atmosphere in the room is of no 
little importance. A few personal touches here and 
there, along with enthusiasm and friendliness, will do 
a great deal toward establishing a “living” room rather 
than a meeting place or a recitation room. A pleasing 
voice, an occasional smile, a gesture once in a while, 
appropriate and attractive clothes, all help to enhance 
the teacher’s standing with his pupils. 

These are some of the things that contribute to in- 
terest and cooperation and, when teacher and pupils 
work together, teaching can be fun. «> 


The College Archery Program 


(Continued from page 309) 


Y reason of its varied and adaptable nature and ap- 

peal to both sexes and to the young and old, its 
widespread popularity throughout the country, its rela- 
tively strong national and state organization, and the 
vital social manner in which it is usually conducted, 
archery is an ideal form of recreational activity. It 
would seem, therefore, that college physical education 
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and recreation programs should give more than Casual 
attention to archery instruction and activities, 


Class instruction in the techniques and skills of tay. 
get archery is now afforded students in many of the 
colleges in this country. That is very commendable 
but it is not enough to adequately stimulate and ep. 
courage a continuing interest in archery activities, Ay 
too often the course of such class instruction is ¢op. 
cluded before the embryonic archer has acquired gyf. 
ficient skill and knowledge about the sport to suppor 
a real desire to “carry on” with it. Also, if during the 
period of class instruction the student has developed g 
consuming interest in the activity and a strong desire 
to continue in it, the termination of the course leaves 
him with an appetite that cannot be satisfied unless 
further opportunities for participation and learning 
are somehow provided. 

Furthermore, the duration of one semester or one 
quarter of scheduled class participation cannot pos- 
sibly include instruction nor practice in nearly all the 
phases of archery. Consequently, the student cannot 
have a full and complete exposure to archery as it js 
practiced in this country unless some additional op. 
portunities are made available to him. How can such 
additional opportunities be provided for the student to 
receive further instruction, practice, competition, and 
social experiences in this desirable recreational sport? 

The most logical and appropriate means of satisfying 
this need of interested students seems to be through 
the natural medium of organized club activities. It is 
largely within the programs of local archery clubs that 
these students will find opportunities for participation 
in archery activities after they leave college. Therefore, 
if they become well acquainted with the club idea and 
practiced in sharing club functions while in college, it 
follows that they will more readily transfer their 
archery interests to local clubs in the communities 
where they take up residence after graduation. 

It is strongly urged that college departments of 
physical education follow up their instructional pro- 
grams in archery by sponsoring the organization of 
archery clubs and by providing stimulating leadership 
and adequate facilities for an attractive program o 
continuing activities. If at all feasible, this club or 
ganization should be coeducational and _ sponsored 
jointly by the men’s and the women’s divisions of the 
departments. Archery is an excellent coeducational at- 
tivity and there seems to be no good purpose served by 
having two separate archery clubs (one for men and 
one for women) on any campus. 

The strength and effectiveness of any club are apt 
to vary directly with the degree of enthusiasm and ac: 
tive participation of the members in the activities t 
sponsors. Such participation and interest is greatly m 
fluenced by the nature, frequency, and regularity of 
these activities. To stimulate and hold the interest d 
its members the archery club should carefully plana 
calendar of events designed to appeal particularly t0 
the interests of the members. This schedule of a 
tivities should then be printed or mimeographed and 
a copy placed in the hands of each club member. Also, 
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Sual i edule should be published in the school paper 
this schedu p 
4 posted on strategically located bulletin boards, GYM MATS 


d 
tar- rene with an invitation to interested students and BOXING RINGS | 


the faculty members to join the club and share in the fun. TRAINING BAGS YY A 

ible, The following list of activities is suggested as pro- PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 

bi viding for highly desirable events to be included in the AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 

All club calendar. They represent the more popular forms DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 

of archery sports as practiced by archers in this coun- 

Suf- try. A club so fortunate as to be able to include all of S QR \DIRECT To SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 

Port these activities in its program would most certainly aga \ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 

be. have a well rounded offering. ee NATIONAL 

i 1. Outdoor target shooting ( a ork, American SPORTS EQUIPMEN 0. & 
Columbia, and National rounds). 362 MARQUETIE + FOND WHA 

re 2. Indoor target shooting. (The Indoor American ; 

ie . round seems to be very popular.) 

ning 3. Clout shooting. 


a 4, — (This sport seems to be most DUKE UNIVERSITY 
pos Archery: SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


the 6. Hunting with the bow.* COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 

nn : 

my: oe On October 3, 1949 a 15 months’ course will begin 
* In addition to conducting any or all of the above for men and women a sees who ~ 
Op- iviti i ; sent twenty-six hours of college credits in the bio- 

such activates for - — _membership, the club should logical, physical and social sciences. Selected appli- 

: affiliate with the existing state and national associa- cants having 90 hours of college credit and graduate 

ai tions. It should encourage its members to attend and nurses who can meet the above science requirement, 
and may be accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are 


participate in as many shoots and tournaments spon- required of all applicants. 


sored by these organizations as possible. For further information, address Director, Division 
ying It will also be found highly desirable and beneficial of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 


a for the college club to seek and maintain a close and cine, Durham, North Carolina. 
a friendly relationship with any local archery clubs that 
a may exist in the community. Members of such local 

. . 
clubs shoot with the college club UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
SESSION — LOS ANGELES CAMPUS 
re. it be encour- Four-Weeks’ Intensive Study on the Guidance of 
the aged to give full support to any open or invitational Learning Activities in the PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ne activities sponsored by these local groups. Program will be offered—limited to men and women 
nities as a A on the graduate level. This special workshop course 

uch neighborliness has many advantages to offer for the first four weeks of the Summer Session—June 

sa both groups. Among other things, it is good public re- be an of 
$0 : : . philosophy in its relation to physical education and the 
pro lations for the department of physical education and application of group work techniques to the solution of 

; the college ; it gives the members of the student club professional problems in the field. Tuition fee, $60. 
aa opportunities for making friends with many archers in Outstanding staff. : 
" ; the community and throughout the state; it affords op- For Bulletins. address Summer Sessions 
a portunities for the student club members to learn, office, University of California at Los An- 
col through actual experience and observation, just how geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. 
th organized archery functions as a recreational activity ; ; 
r ; and, it provides many opportunities for the student 
od by club members to learn many things about archery 


; from the experienced and more-or-less expert members 
1 af of the community clubs. 


It is also very desirable for the department of physi- 


4 . cal education to provide, or arrange for the use of a GY fa a AR 


: 2Rules and specifications f 
ly in- Association, 33 Oak Hill Street, Newton Center, Mass. educators for curvature of the 
ty of . and regulations for this sport may be obtained by spine and other physical defects. 
iting to Mr. Doug Terry, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. INSTANTLY installed or removed 
est 0 ae eamnation regarding this sport may be obtained from in your DOORWAY—no nails—no 
lan a Califor — Field Archery Association, P.O. Box 388, Redlands, screws — EXERCISES included. 
wil ec a. AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
rly ‘ is advisable to contact the Department of Conservation : _ STORES > 
of ace — State regarding the laws governing the taking of game Your inquiry invited—write to 
f rr the bow and arrow. Most states permit it. OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1 ani Information on this phase of archery may best be obtained 4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. , 
from Mr. Davey Davis wh dd saa 
Also, a ose address may be secured by writing Chicago 30 Price $6.95 


to the American Bowman-Review, Albany, Oregon. 
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workshop equipped with tools necessary for making 
archery equipment so that the college club members 
may learn the skills of the craft and thereby extend 
their recreational interests. Expert instruction should 
be available for this work. 


Regularly scheduled club meetings can be varied and 
made attractive to students by inviting experts in vari- 
ous fields to be guest speakers and give demonstrations 
in archery techniques, hunting, game conservation, etc. 

If a number of colleges in the same general vicinity 
are sponsoring archery clubs for their students it may 
be found both possible and desirable to arrange occa- 
sional meets or tournaments on an intercollegiate basis. 
Such events not only will provide a high level of com- 
petition for the more expert archers from the various 
colleges, but may also be healthy and highly desirable 
social functions. 

These are only a few of the possibilities in the de- 
velopment of a functional archery program for col- 
leges, but it serves to illustrate how, through the ac- 
tivities of a well organized club, archery can become 
a real part of the recreational lives of college stu- 
dents. «» 


Editorials 
(Continued from page 316) 


education by adopting the following policies : 

1. The recreational aspects of art, music, science, 
literature, drama, nature study, industrial arts, hand- 
crafts, dancing, sports, and games should be taught 
during the regular school prorgam. 

2. Recreational programs may be organized for 
voluntary participation in such activities outside of 
class periods. Leadership, equipment, and _ facilities 
should be provided for the conduct of such activities. 

3. The school plant should be made available for 
recreational use in the community. 

4. Adults, as well as children and youth, should 
use the facilities outside of school hours under com- 
petent leaders who may be supplied by the school or 
some other agency. Such use of school properties should 
be encouraged and promoted by school administrators 
and boards of education. Taxpayers have huge invest- 
ments in school plants. These plants should be continu- 
ously available, if needed, to serve citizens of all ages. 

5. School districts and municipalities should or- 
ganize year-round cooperative programs of recreation 
for the community, in the cost of which both may share, 
and in the administration of which they should co- 
operate. Summer and vacation programs of recreation 
should be included in this arrangement. 

6. In rural districts the school often represents the 
only agency around which a community program of 
recreation can be built. In such situations the teachers 
and school board members should initiate the organiza- 
tion of the leadership for the rural community in a 


school-centered recreation program. 
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7. Recreation directors should be trained in this 5 
cial field of leadership.——James E. Rogers, National 
Recreation Association, New York City. 


Organized Camping 


(Continued from page 314) 


bonds in a sequence, but rather, seeks to build rely. 
tionships and interrelated values. 


Effective Integration 

Athletics may be most effectively integrated with 
the camp program by carefully studying all the factors 
involved and developing a relationship between this 
and other phases of the total program. Efficient camp 
directors exhibit excellent overall programs becayse 
of their shrewd insight into the promising character 
of the various components of the program. Unlike 
other phases of education, the heavy hand of tradition 
has not fallen upon camping. Freedom from tradition. 
al fixations, open-mindedness, and a scientific approach 
permits great variations and flexibility in the activity 
schedule of the usual camp. 

The amount of time allocated to athletics varies 
from almost zero to nearly one hundred percent. The 
method of integration, the relationship to other ac. 
tivities and the amount of time allocated sports and 
games, varies with the camp. Some of the variables 
which must be carefully studied and certain of the 
factors involved in developing relationships are as fol- 
lows: equipment ; facilities ; climate; staff; number, age 
skill, and desires of campers; speciality, objectives, or 
philosophy of the camp; etc. 

The director or person designing the program and 
integrating athletics must have considerable knowledge 
and wisdom in three major areas. Listing the three in 
their order of importance, he must understand chil- 
dren, know camping, and be familiar with athletics. It 


is not sufficent that we simply add new activities to 


the existing program, but rather, that we observe the 
necessity for careful integration, perhaps to the ex 
tent of completely reorganizing the program as a whole 
in relation to guiding principles. 


Leadership in Camp Sports 

Dynamic, effective, and creative leadership is a 
essential to the sports program in camp as it is ‘0 
any other phase of camp activity. The person or pe 
sons selected to handle this portion of the total pro- 
gram must be skilled in both camping and athletics. In 
the larger camps, where several staff members are cot 
cerned with the games program, it is imperative that 
the department head be well versed in all phases of 
camping (as well as athletics) in order that he may 
most effectively integrate athletics with the other a 
tivities in camp. His assistants need not have extensive 
training and experience in camping, but must add 0 
their required skill in sports coaching the spirit, meth 
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ol od, and “approach” of the camp. In the final analysis, 
Ynal a most important prerequisite for success in handling 
the camp athletic program, or any of its many facets, 
«, an understanding of, and love for, children. It is not 
athletics or camping that we are chiefly concerned with “CWIM- Alp’! 7 
but children. 
Most camps sponsoring any sort of land-sports pro- THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 
" i ‘ .” In considerin The most unusual: protection for swim- 
am employ an “athletic counselor lering ssual, protection for swim- 
role of athletics in camping it would be a mistake effective ‘Light 
to omit a brief analysis of the type of leader obtained eS Oe ee 
for this job. Like the program itself, the type of leader- Livan , sal focal Dost 
ela ship secured varies greatly. Some camps desire “name” fe) Lulialae) Store or write to: 
layers and college stars. Other camps select young | 
oa and women trained in physical education and/or Nett HEALTH - 0 - SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 
; recreation. Very frequently the latter are employed as Seo 1140 Broadway = New York 
with coaches or physical education instructors during the 
‘a academic year and find camp work a pleasing environ- 
mental change during July and August. The most im- 
— portant single ingredient in camping from the stand- TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
‘alse point of administration, is not the food or the weather, This textbook by Helen I. Driver has been reprinted 
pe not the facilities or the equipment, but always the to fill the requests of teacher training institutions and 
nlike teadenah’ physical education teachers and students. The price is 
ition ea now $2.50, postpaid. 
tion- The Program 
oach That popular cliche of the day, “it varies with the FUNDAMENTALS OF TENNIS 
ivity type of camp,” must again be invoked. For the pur- A wall chart, 18” by 24”, includes 18 sketches of stroke 
pose of this resume, the broadest possible definition of mechanics, court positions and strategy. Price $.50 a 
aries athletics is used. Just as the Olympic Games feature all copy. 
The types of athletics, so too, the connotation of recreation- Orders should be accompanied by check or money order made out 
> on : 4 ES to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS and addressed to Helen Driver, 
ac al athletics used for the camps of America must be all 
and inclusive. When athletics and physical education are 
ables mentioned in certain quarters only a handful of the 
f the more highly organized physical activities are envi- 
fol. sioned; i.e., baseball, boxing, football, calisthenics, etc. 


» age The full gamut of athletics available in the different 
S, OF camps ranges from riding to riflery, from winter sports REC REATION 


to water sports, from individual contests to mass 


and games. There are few forms of athletics that cannot . 
ledge be participated in at camp. There are many forms of magazine 
ee in athletics that can best be participated in at camp; i.e., 
chil woodland games, nature contests, mountain climbing, 
cs. I etc. We rather like the broad definition given the word REPORTS recreation activities, news 
es to “athlete” in Webster’s New International, to wit: 
e the “Anyone trained or fit to contest in exercises requir- DISCUSSES recreation philosophy 
e eX ing physical agility, stamina, and, often, strength.” 
whole There is little value in listing the dozens of games ' GIVES new program ideas 

most suitable to camps, simply because their value 

varies from camp to camp. Rather, let us set up five KEEPS the recreation worker 
is il catagories in which the camp director and the athletic up-to-date 
is to counselor may readily find the desired sports activities : 
om games of low organization, games of high organization, 
pre woodland games, water games, and miscellaneous athle- Enter your subscription NOW. 
tic activities. 
> il _ Obviously, the sports program in a camp must con- 
e that sist of those activities that contribute most to the goals Send for a sample copy to 
ail and philosophy of the particular camp. Limitations and 

modifications will be invoked in every camp due to th ASS 

> may y p due to the ‘ 
oa many variables listed earlier such as facilities, equip- NATIONAL RECREATION N. 
is ment, leadership, etc. If the athletic activities fail to 
ensive 
to contribute to the overall aims of the camp, they should 315 
nella be changed or discarded for other activities. 
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Physical Education in Camp 

One of the underlying principles of camping is that 
the majority of the activities will be (1) outdoors, (2) 
close to nature, (3) largely informal, (4) recreation- 
al, and (5) educational. Sports and games cut across all 
these criteria and consequently are acceptable in most 
camp curricula. However, certain other activities have 
as much or more to contribute to the total program- in 
terms of the above-mentioned five points. Therefore, 
in no sense of the word should athletics, even in its 
broadest meaning, be considered all that is necessary in 
camp. 

No concrete statement can be made regarding the 
amount of time that all camps should devote to athle- 
tics. In many camps, athletics form the backbone of the 
program and thus receive the major portion of time. In 
the majority of camps, athletics (including aquatics) 
receive at least half the time allocated to program 
activities. Some few camps, frowning on sports and 
games, devote only a small fraction of their time to 
these pursuits. 

The foregoing observations imply that some sports 
must appear in the program of every camp having a 
well balanced program. Camping is the wedding of 
education and recreation, consummated in the out- 
doors. Those things which add to the strength of the 
marriage, such as games, should be stressed. Those 
which weaken this union should be discarded. A wisely 
instituted program of sports and games (athletics) 
makes a significant contribution to the happy harmony 
of any combination of education and recreation, espe- 
cially that in the outdoors, which is tantamount to say- 
ing that a certain amount of athletics is a desirable ad- 
junct to almost any camping program. «» 


Health Education 


(Continued from page 306) 


United States, the principal of each elementary and 
secondary school decides the exact form in which 
health education shall be administered in his school. 

The larger cities, the counties, or other school au- 
thorities with taxing powers often supply supervisory 
teachers to advise local units and to help maintain 
standards. 

Most states have supervisory personnel to advise 
city and county units and to make sure that minimum 
standards are met, where such standards are pre- 
scribed by state law. The state supervisory person- 
nel may recommend the withholding of state aid funds 
from schools that do not meet the requirements of 
the law or they may recommend educational disquali- 
fication of schools that do not meet standards. Such 
disqualification of a high school denies its graduates 
admission to the state-supported institutions of higher 
education. 

The federal government maintains the United States 
Office of Education within the Federal Security Agen- 


cy (it is expected that this agency will soon 
cabinet representation as the Department of 4, 
Education, and Security). The United States 

of Education currently employs five persons assigned 
to the field of health and physical education. This 
Office has no control over state policies or pro 

Its services are entirely advisory and consultative. It 
enters a state only on invitation. 


The United States Public Health Service, also in _ 


the Federal Security Agency, maintains an office of 
Health Education in its Bureau of State Services 
This office gives technical supervision to the health 
education personnel attached to the several districts 
and advises personnel assigned to the operating diyj. 
sions of the Bureau on educational aspects of the 
various programs such as tuberculosis, hospital fagj. 
ities, and heart disease. This Service through its dis. 
trict organization maintains advisory relationships with 
state health departments in very much the same way 
that the Office of Education does with state depart. 
ments of education or public instruction. At the Jp. 
cal level there is considerable cooperation between ¢j 
and county departments of health and of education, 
The extent and nature of this cooperation is determined 
by local needs and desires. 

Course outlines, syllabi, and courses of study are 


produced at local and state levels. The federal agen. | 


cies produce only supplementary materials. © 


Water Safety 


(Continued from page 317) 


to be coaxed, encouraged, and aided physically, gently 
but persistently to the point where she had enough 
confidence, first in the author, and then in the fact that 
the water would hold her up, to even attempt the 
prone float. Finally, she floated on her face. That was 
the major victory. The rest was easy. The crawl stroke 
had to be her stroke because she could do the flutter 
kick without much flexion in the knee, and when the 
writer left the hospital Sandra was swimming a crute 
but very satisfactory crawl. She finally mustered 
enough courage to jump from a float so that she couli 
pass the combined tests as prescribed for beginners i 
the Red Cross swimming program and received he 
card of recognition. 

Another case of especial interest was that of a lit 
tle Negro girl ten years of age who had no confident 
in herself at all. She was not allowed to walk at th 
beginning of the summer, but was wheeled to tht 


beach on a litter, and then crawled on hands ani 


knees to the water. She crept into the water then turnel 
her head to the shore, her body supported by he 
hands with the rest of her floating’ in the water behind 
her. We did not blame her for not wanting to ventutt 
out, but it was especially important for her to leam 
to swim for the sake of her morale since she was mt 
ambulatory. Marie was a moody child too, and oftes 
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’ refused instruction, but we persevered because we 


knew that she really wanted it. She was rather shy, 
and yet she really loved the extra attention involved 
in being coaxed. Marie did learn to do a strong crawl 
stroke for a beginner. This was indeeded an accom- 
plishment for both of us. It made Marie very happy 
since her successes were few. 
There were two boys of high school age in the life- 
saving classes who were especially challenging. One 
was a brilliant boy who walked with a crutch, and 
the other boy, who had had tuberculosis of the spine 
to the extent that he had a hump on his back which 
never would disappear completely, was not ambula- 
tory. The latter, like Marie, was carried to the beach 
via litter, and then crawled to the water. One of the 
requirements for doing work in water safety, of course, 
is physical fitness, but these boys were both unusual- 
ly strong in the arms and shoulders, and had sufficient 
strength in the legs to kick enough to carry a victim 
with the aid of the buoyancy of the water, as they 
proved in repeated tests. The cross chest carry was 
the most practical for them because in it the weight 
is carried high on the body. Of course the boy who 
was unable to walk could not carry a victim from the 
water but we waived that requirement for him in that 


he was able to roll or drag a victim up on the beach. ° 


Who would not be more than willing to risk a few 
scratches while being dragged or rolled up on a beach 
rather than struggle in the salt sea because there was 
no physically robust life guard present. The hospital 
was quick to put our newly trained boys to work on 
the beach so that they could experience the satisfac- 
tion which comes from putting something learned into 
practice immediately. 

Tommy, who was overweight and a very happy 
child, had just had a cast removed from one of his 
legs one morning in August, and that very afternoon 
he was in the water for the first time in his life. He 
enjoyed it immediately, and came to us asking to be 
taught. He was a very well balanced and confident 
boy and he did everything quickly and easily. He was 
one of our best pupils because he seemed to have no 
fear of the water, and so he was mentally set to learn 
in spite of the newness of swimming skills to him. He 
learned to swim and passed the combined tests for 
beginners in record time. Of course no children were 


allowed in the water with casts on, but every day 
children wearing a neatly bandaged splint on one leg 
would dive overboard, and swim merrily out over the 
waves with no trouble at all. Of course someone had 
to rebandage those legs aiter each swimming period, 
but never did anything seem to be too much trouble 
for the staff of the hospital as far as the happiness 
of those youngsters was concerned. Morale was very 
high in spite of the fact that there were many re- 
strictions and unpleasant things necessary in the treat- 
ment of the disease, and that they were really ill. 
The author has cited just a few of the cases which 
made the teaching of swimming and water safety to 
the physically handicapped a delightful and challenging 
experience in order to give others who are interested 
in swimming for everyone an idea of just how valu- 
able an experience it can be even for children who 
are not really well. Many of the children in this hos- 
pital were almost well, and were almost ready to be 
dismissed, but there were many, many more of them 
who were definitely restricted in some way so that 
ordinary strokes and methods of teaching had to un- 
dergo revision in order that they could be made prac- 
tical. 


Golf Instruction 


(Continued from page 311) 


feet in the dressing room we are able to place eight 
carpets 8 feet long and 28 inches wide. Smaller rugs, 
4 feet by 28 inches, are used in the hall. The carpets 
are Axminster and of neutral color. The aluminum 
gadgets resembling putting cups are of the wall mouse- 
hole type, with a flag that trips when the putt is straight. 

Cocoa mats and cotton balls are used in the gymnasi- 
um for driving practice. Five mats are arranged an 
equal distance apart along both sides of the gymnasium. 
These mats are placed about 6 feet from the wall and 
the students drive toward the wall. Half of the group 
practices driving and the other half sits on the floor 
in the area down the center of the room. The group 
not driving helps to retrieve balls and offers construc- 
tive criticism to those driving. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS are needed in the 
West. Write for particulars. Free registration with 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Columbia Bidg., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 


A. CHATILA & CO. (Manufacturer) 
Presents 


Leotards, Tights, Tunic & Midriff Sets 
For DANCE and ATHLETIC WEAR 
1776-59th St. Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
Send for free 1949 Catalog 


Examination for Teachers of Physical Ther- 
apy in the Chicago Public High Schools will 
be held September 17, 1949. 
For information, apply to 
Board of Examiners 
228 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS— 
WE NEED YOU 
For Best Paying Positions In The West 
Including Pacific Coast States 
FREE ENROLLMENT UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr., Denver, Colo. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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On a small athletic field, 100 yards by 150 yards, the 
better players are soon restricted to a No. 3 or No. 5 
iron for driving practice. A strip of canvas may be 
hung at one end of the field, however, to be used as 
a back stop for driving practice with the No. 2 wood. 

Drill on the approach shot is easily accomplished on 
the smaller areas. We use a row of six permanent 
archery targets for our practice targets. We start with 
the very short shots and work back until we have 
used the full distance of the field. For approach tests 
we use two ground targets laid out with the lime liner. 
For safety reasons, the targets are placed at either end 
of the field with the base lines in the center of the field. 
These circular targets have three areas. The diameter 
of the first circle is 10 feet, the second, 25 feet, and 
the third, 40 feet, and a small flag stick is anchored in 
the center. The base line is a quarter of a circle, 35 
yards from the flag. Shots are scored according to the 
area on which they come to rest. The area surround- 
ing the flag scores three points, the second area, two 
points, the third area, one point. Balls lighting on the 
target but rolling off are scored half of a point. Each 
student is given 50 trials. 

The safety element in large classes becomes a prob- 
lem, especially with limited indoor facilities, although 
accidents resulting from the full swing can occur on 
the athletic field or golf course. The first safety rule 
should be “Look where you are going; never walk 
backwards.” A second rule is “Never swing without 
first checking to see if anyone is within range.’ The 
buddy system is a safety measure in indoor practice. 


and criticising form but retrieving balls and help 
avoid accidents. 

In addition to class work we require our college 
students to play five practice rounds of nine holes each 
on a local course or on their home town course. Some 
high school instructors may be able to require a cy. 
tain number of practice rounds, depending entire 
on the local situation. It certainly need not be a te. 
quirement for a beginning class. 

Clubs for class use are a necessary requirement, The 
writer feels that 15 beginners’ sets for a class of 30 is 
the minimum. The sale of separate club and beginners 
sets was discontinued during the war but a few com. 
panies are again offering beginners’ sets. 

‘A- No. 2 wood, No. 3, 5, and 7 irons, and a Putter 
are usually recommended for a beginner’s set. ‘These 
clubs should be available for practice periods as wel 
as for class periods. This can be done by establishing 
a simple checking system. 

No doubt some of the enthusiasm and feeling for the 
game is lost with all practice restricted to the gymnas- 
um and athletic field. Instead of being a real handicap, 
however, it can be an asset. Most students are jm. 
patient. They want to play around the course before 
they have developed acceptable technique. When mo 


ing to 


‘ course is near this temptation is eliminated. Their jp. 


terest may more easily be directed to technique drills 
and contests in putting, driving, and approach shots, 
Skill in handling the various clubs before the a- 
tempted round of play should help materially in pro. 
ducing a lasting interest in the game, and these skills 


While one is practicing the other is not only observing —_ can be developed with limited facilities. o 
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REATION 


The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Reprints from Past Issues - - - 


From time to time the Journal presents the list of reprints 
from past issues of the Journal and Quarterly still available 


in the national office. 


The current list is shown below. Re- 


prints are now 5c each and there are no discounts on quantity 


lots. 


funds. 


Orders for less than $1.00 should be accompanied by 
Stamps, check, money order, or currency may be sent 


as payment but it is suggested that readers use one of the 
first three forms of payment rather than currency for obvious 


reasons. 
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EDUCATION 
(1939 to date) 


1939 
Is Specificity of Health Instruction Desirable? Latimer. 
Safety in Fencing. Craig. 
The School’s Responsibility for the Conservation of 
Hearing Program. Ronnei. 
Has Education the Answer? Nash. 
What Beverage Shall We Serve in Our Classrooms? 
La Salle. 
Some Projected Curriculum Planning. Irwin. 
Health — A Number One Safety Factor. Williamson. 
Physical Education in the Light of the Social Sciences. 
Jameson. 
“Bring "Em Back Alive!” Shaw. 
An Analysis of Student Lunches. 
1940 
Meeting Needs of the Individual. Young. 
Occupational Therapy and Current Educational Trends. 
Neustadt. 
“With the Least Possible Tension.” Carlquist. 
Our Heritage Presents a Challenge. Maroney. 
Dance and the Theater Arts in the Colleges. MacEwan. 
What Can Proper Training of the Body Do in the 
Control of Arthritis? Goldthwait. 
AYH as an Educational Program. Fish. 
Who Is Liberally Educated? Duggan. 
Eye Health at Fresno State College. 
Correlating School Safety. Stack. 
Health Problems in Basketball. Kenne. 
Educational Principles Underlying Dental Health Edu- 
cation. Latimer. 
Coordinating Community Health Agencies. 
Can Dentai Service Be Educational? Turner. 
Trends in Teacher Education. Best. 
The School Lunchroom as a Center for Health Educa- 
tion. Pazourek. 


Sniffen. 


Smith. 


Speir. 


1941 
Use of a Museum in Hygiene Classes. Cahn. 
Practicalizing Professional Education. Davis. 
Developing Worthy Life Goals. Troester. 
The Next Trend in Skiing. Gore. 
M Program for Promoting the Democratic Ideal. Alten- 
urg. 
Recognizing Social and Cultural Values. 
WPA Helps Check Heart Disease. Kerr. 
The Concept of Integration as It Functions in Health 
Education. Cassidy. 
Persistent Functions of Dancing. Gloss. 
Administrative Aids in the Selection of Candidates. 
Frederick. 
A New Approach to an Old Problem. DiGiovanna. 
Midwest College Outing Conference. Staley. 
Recent Developments in Six-Player Field Hockey. Rahl. 
A Consideration of Teen Age Athletics. Lowman. 
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1942 
Guatemala Garb. Stookey. 
Health Knowledge Through First Aid. Cahn. 
Health Comes to the Front. Hunsicker, Newman, 
and Lawrence. 
A New College-Community Building. Di Filippo. 


The Role of College Women in War. Halsey. 
1943) 
Cancer Education in the Secondary School. Committee 
‘Report. 
Physical Fitness and the WAC. Niles. 


Fitness on the Industrial Front. Eastwood. 
1944 

Boxing in High School. Steinhaus. 

A Fight for Professional Status. Miller. 


Standards for the Preparation of Manuscripts for Pub- 
lication. Revised 1947. 


1945 
Educational Opportunities in the Prevention of Malaria. 
Stubbs. 
Health Education in Elementary Schools. Otto. 
Learners Today, Leaders Tomorrow. Smith, Hender- 
son, and Ritson. 
The Inter-American War on Disease. Dunham. 
Breakfast Habits can be Improved. Bennett and Swartz. 


1946 
Affiliated Organizations: I. 
Physical Education. Nash. 
The Need for Realism, Courage, and Invention in 
Modern Dance. De Laban. 
Affiliated Organizations: V. The Canadian Physical 
Education Association. Plewes. 
Recreation—An Essential Community Service. 
The Conneé¢ticut Plan for a Working Association. 
Troester. 


The American Academy of 


1947 
The Veterans Admimistration Athletic Program. Phillips. 
Our Australian Neighbors. Gloss. 
Cardinal Athletic Principles. Committee on Inter- 
scholastic Athletics. 
Constitution and By-Laws of the AAHPER. Revised 
April 25, 1947. 
A Sample State Law. Legislative Committee for 1946- 
47. 
Suggested Platform for Health Education. 
The Challenge of Peace. Verhulst. 
The Relationship of Physical Education to Health 
Education and to Recreation. Moulton. 
The Parent-Child Camp. Doscher. 
A Playground Project for Small Children. Wilson. 
Postwar Trends in College and University Physical 
Education Requirements. Shaw and Rogers. 
New Horizons for Health Education. Steinhaus. 
An Experience in Health Motivation for College Girls. 
Whipple. 
Challenging Portals in the Profession. Young. 
Folk Dancing in the High School. Franz. 
Dynamic Posture. Howorth. 
Affiliated Organizations: XIV. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Luehring. 
Sports for the Blind. Pascal. 


1948 
Getting More Real Camping into Camps. 
Physical Education and the Poliomyelitis 
Turner and Altenburg. 
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Driver Education in the Teacher-Education Curriculum. 
Florio. 

National Conference and Guide on Planning Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Educa- 
tion. Miles. 

The Teaching of Conservation Education as an aid in 
Health Education. Lockwood. . 

How Shall we Grow? Halsey. 

Safety in Health Education for Secondary Schools 
(Outline for Guidance). Nevins. 

A Winter Sports School. Krablin. 

Common Ground. Steinhaus. 

Educational Sports Awards. Pohndorf. 

Elementary Teeter Board. Field. 

Dance Education for the Growing Child. Wilson. 
Recreation Comes of Age. Weckwerth. 

Portable Swimming Pool, A. Kascle. 

Challenge to the Profession. A. Henderson. 

Trends in Stuaent Health Service Programs. Williams. 
Sokols: 1948. Woody. 

Rhythm Training. Loewendahl. 

Choreographing for the Non-Professional Dance Group. 
Lippincott. 

Relative Values of Visual Aids in Health Education. 
Jean. 

Constitution and By-Laws. AAHPER. 

Higher Education of Epileptics, The. Lennox, McBride, 
Potter. 

Advanced High School Swimmer, The. Burke. 
Junior Barn Dance. Hager. 

New Directions in Physical Education. Cassidy. 


1949 
“Case 226.” Ashe, Hamilton, Taylor, Williams. 
Extramural Athletics. Means. 
Summer School of the Dance. Bloomer. 
Pink Pig—an adventure in outing, The. Andrews. 
Community Ski School, A. Willgoose. 


REPRINTS FROM THE RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
(1939 to date) 
1939 


The Civilian Conservation Corps as a Builder of Phys- 
ical Fitness in Youth. Walker. 

An Experiment in Self-Directed Study in College 
Freshmen. Guernsey. 


1940 
Study of Correlations on Measurements of Men Stu- 
dents at Pomona College. Ilsley. 
Prediction of Time in Swimming Breast Stroke Based 
on Oxygen Consumption. Karpovich and LeMaistre. 
Tables Predicting the Advent of the Menarche from 
Height and Weight. Shuttleworth. 


1941 
Intramural Athletics for Men in Negro Colleges. Taylor. 
Coefficient Performance Chart. Jefferson. 
The Status of Student Health Programs in Negro Col- 
leges, 1938-39. Corneley. 
Skeletal Symmetry and High Jumping. Krakower. 
A Fifty-Nine Year Survey at Yale Reveals Freshmen 
Are Becoming Younger, Heavier, and Taller. Deegan. 


1943 

The Determination of the Weight and Size of a 
Standard Discus for College Women. Tuttle and 
Cernich. 

Yale University Completes One Year of Its Wartime 
Physical Training Program. Murphy and Wickens. 
Achievement Scale Scores for Wartime Swimming. 
Hewitt. 


1946 
The Effect Upon Pulse Rate of Various Cadences in 
the Step-Up Test. Miller and Elbel. 


1947 
Q 406 An Analysis of Relationships Existent B 
Practice, Adjustment, and Physical Performa aa 
— Freshmen Women. Powell. of 
407 Achievement Scales in Six Physica] : 
tivities for Secondary School 
Q 409 A Comparative Study of Structure and Function 
Normal, Pronated, and Painful Feet Among Cl 
dren. -Kelly. 
1948 
Q 411 Personality and Attitude Differences Associated with 
the Elective Substitution of ROTC for the Physical 
Education Requirement in High School. Nelson, 
Q 412 Reaction Time of Male High School Students in 14.17 
Year Age Groups. Atwell and Elbel. 
Q 413 The Physique of Japanese Middle School Boys During 
the War Years. Matsuyama. 
Q 414 The Effect of a Simple Group Training Method Upon 
Myopia and Visual Acuity. Sloane, Dunphy, Emmons, 
and Gallagher. 
Q 415 Physical Efficiency Tests for College Women. Sooy 


and Wilson. JU 
Q 418 The Relationship Between Pre-Exercise and Pog. 
_ Exercise Pulse Rate. Elbel. Vol 


Q 419 Athletic Injuries Among Adolescents: Their Incidence 
and Type in Various Sports. Gallagher. 

Q 420 The Present Stutus of Health and Physical Educq 
tion Programs in Negro Senior Colleges. Mumfonil 

Q 421 A Note on Scaling Some Measures of Circulation ang 
Respiration. Larson. 4q 

Q 422 Moter Learning of Feeble-Minded Girls. Brace, g 

Q 423 Swimming Achievement Scale Scores for College Mena 
Hewitt. 

Q 424 An Evaluation of Policies and Standards for Student 
Health. Williams. 

Q 425 An Experiment in Teaching Tumbling with and witha 
out Motion Pictures. Brown and Messersmith. 

Q 426 Use of the Motor Quotient in Assigning Relative 
Grades in Physical Education. Anderson. 


If Polio Hits Your Area This Year— 

Avoid crowds and new contacts in trains, buses, or boate 
if possible; avoid crowded places where you may be close 
another’s breath or cough. 

Avoid over-fatigue, too-active play, late hours, worry, sine 
irregular living schedules may invite a more serious form @ 
the disease. 

Avoid swimming in water which has not been declaredm 
safe by your health department. 7 

Avoid chilling. Take off wet clothes and shoes at ondamm 
Keep dry shoes, sweaters, blankets, and coats handy for sit 
den weather changes. q 

Keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and befom™ 
eating. Keep food covered and free from flies and other i 
sects. Burn or bury garbage not tightly covered. Avom 
using another’s pencil, handkerchief, utensil, or food touchegj 
by soiled har 's. 

Call your doctor at once if there are symptoms of heat 
ache, nausea, upset stomach, muscle soreness or stiffness, @ 
unexplained fever. 

Take his advice if he orders hospital care; early diagnos 
and prompt treatment are important and may prevent crippling 

Consult your chapter of the National Foundation for Infam 
tile Paralysis for help. Your chapter (see local telephone bod 
or health department for address) is prepared to pay tha 
part of the cost of care and treatment you cannot meet, i 
cluding transportation, after-care and such aids as whem 
chairs, braces, and other orthopedic equipment. This servi 
is made possible by the March of Dimes. 

Remember, facts fight fears. Half or more of those hava 
ing the disease show no after-effects; another fourth recovelaa” 
with very slight crippling. A happy state of mind tend 
toward health and recovery. Don’t let your anxiety or feat 
reach your children. Your confidence makes things easiéf 
for you and for others. 
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